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The .Week. 


Arrorney-GENERAL Hoar has given att opinion on the powers of 
military courts to try persons for criminal offences in Texas on which we 
trust the President will act. A negro who had been employed by a 
man named Weaver left him to work for somebody else, and, after 
doing so, returned to ask for the wages due him. Whereupon Weaver 
beat him severely with an ox-bow, and then went deliberately to 
his house a little distance off, got his gun, and shot the laborer dead 
in the presence of his wife. The murderer was indicted in the United 
States District Court ; but it being well known that trials before Texan 
juries in such cases are a farce, General Reynolds had him tried by a 
military commission, which found him guilty and sentenced him to be 
hanged. In answer to enquiries as to the validity of the so-called trial 
and sentence, Mr. Hoar replies that it is for Congress to say both when 
war exists and when it ends; that until it d.clares that regular civil 
government is restored in Texas, it is not restored; that the Act of 
March 2, 1867, providing for the punishment of crime ip the military 
districts of the South by military courts was constitutional; and that 
the various declarations made by Congress at different times that the 
Rebellion was closed, simply pronounced it closed for certain purposes, 
and as regarded particular business or interests; that it has not de- 
clared it closed as regards civil government in Texas ; and that, there- 
fore, Weaver has been convicted in a constitutional manner. We hope, 
therefore, the sentence will now be carried out. Nobody, who has 
approved of the reconstructicn policy of Congress at all, doubts the 
power of Congress to protect life and property in Texas; and if a deli- 
berate murder of this kind is not punished there, the “ military govern- 
ment” of the South is a lamentable farce, and ought to be put an end 
to everywhere. There is no use in keeping whole districts under mili- 
tary rule merely to see that elections are properly conducted, and there 
is no use in declaiming ahout outrages on Union men in Georgia, where 
we have formally relinquished the right to protect them, if in Texas, 
where we still claim it, colored men hold their lives at the mercy of 
the white man’s gun and knife. 











If there be anybody in the country who does not understand the 
condition of the public debt, certainly Mr. Boutwell is not to blame. 
His monthly staternents are almost ingeniously clear ; that is to say, he 
makes plain a great many things which none of his predecessors, in 
spite of their good intentions, ever made plain. On the ist of the 
Present month we owed $2,107,882,100, bearing coin interest; 
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lions since the ist of March. 





$67,075,000, bearing currency interest; $412,852,287, bearing no in- 
terest; and $5,421,863, on which interest has ceased. The total debt, 
accrued interest and all, was $2,633,670,653, and it had decreased 
nearly thirteen millions and a half during the month, and twenty mil- 
If things are not going well in the 
Treasury, it cannot be said they are going ill, except in so far as that 
there is as yet no sign of specie payments; that, we believe, is held by 
Mr. Boutwell’s friends to be at the end of a coming loan, to be con- 
tracted at 4 per cent., if in the meantime we have no more “ great 
speeches,” 


The St. Louis Democrat having asked the New York Tribune if it 
does not think that its habit of treating Mr. Bryant, Mr. Garrison, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Beecher, and others as persons under the in- 
fluence of “ British gold,” savors of injustice, the Tribune makes a reply 
which, among other things, sets forth these facts: Mr. Bryant having 
for a long time—forty-odd years—preached free trade on all occasfons, 
is no doubt an advocate of that policy from conviction, and not by 
purchase; no shadow is cast on his integrity by the fact that his ser- 
vices to the cause of free trade “have been generously requited ;" no 
candid journalist would allege as against his character for honesty that 
“our importers” have, “by their advertising patronage, wisely, zeal- 
ously, sagaciously, made the Hvening Post the most profitable journal 
of like circulation in America.” But Mr. Bryant often s§stains his 
position by “statements which we cannot reconcile with candor and 
rectitude.” “There may possibly be blockheads who do not know ” that 
Henry Clay did not virtually abandon protection in 1833; but Mr. 
Bryant is not a blockhead, yet he says that Henry Clay did abandon 
protection in 1833. What is Mr. Bryant, then, even if he is not a re- 
ceiver of British gold?” As for Mr. Wells, “we firmly believe that he 
is earning—at least, receiving—a great deal more money than is paid 
him from the Treasury ;” and so on, till one is discouraged about 
human nature, 








A Harvard man writes to us to say that we used a rather careless 
phrase last week when we spoke about the “constaut victory” of Har 
vard over Yale. Harvard, he says, “has not forgotten several defeats 
received from Yale, nor ceased to fear others.” We said “constant for 
so long a period ;” as a matter of fact, however, it is not # very long 
period; there was a break in a long line of successes so short a time 
since as 1864. We should imagine that Harvard might very wel? cor- 
tinue to entertain a healthy fear of their antagonists, And although it 
would be flat blasphemy to say so in Cambridge, we dare say some of 
the Harvard men are not in their hearts very unwilling that Yale should 
beat this year. The commodore, captains, and crews of the “‘ Yale Navy” 
—(why is Yale a little given to encourage rather high-sounding names for 
things ?)—have just done a generous and courteous thing in voting that 
Harvard may, if she likes, put Mr. Fay—who is not an undergraduate 
of the college, but a student in the law department of the university — 
into the six-oared crew which is to row at Worcester next month. Mr. 
Fay is an oar to be feared, too, and the concession is not a slight one. 





The New York Times, in what we cannot help calling a most inde- 
cent and uncourteous way, throws doubts on the existence of the 
“tripartite alliance” between England, France, and Spain against this 
country, revealed some weeks ago by the London correspondent of the 
Tribune. The Times apparently forgets, or, what is much more likely, 
does not choose to remember, that what that gentleman said was, that 
the negotiations for such a treaty had been “ begun,” and that this be- 
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ginnng of negotiations was “the fact which,” at that telegraphing or 
writing, “dwarfed all other facts.” Now it may be, as the Times well 
knows, that the negotiations are still in progress, and that, a& we sug- 
gested last week, some arrangement has been made either withthe 
celebrated correspondent himself, or with his employers here, to have 
nothing further said about the matter; or it may be that, finding he 
has his eye on them, they have given up the business in despair. 
Moreover, we must remind the Times that in the beginning of May, 
when he wrote his letter, the affair was, as he said, “s secret in London.” 
We have never seen any allusion to it since in any European paper, 
and it may be, therefore, that it is still a secret, and that the Tridune 
correspondent fears if he refers to it again it will leak out, and his 
supply of ipformation be cut off. His communication to the Tribune, 
too, was in form at least confidential, and though we spoke of the 
story ourselves last week, we do not feel quite sure that we were justi- 
fied in doing so. When we have an agent like him on the track of a 
parcel of crowned conspirators, it ill becomes us to raise a hue-and-cry 
in his rear and flush his game before he is ready to bag it. We 
are pained to see Harper's Weekly also scolding this indomitable 
publicist for abusing Senator Grimes for writing a very clear and sen- 
sible letter to the London Times. Harper's Weekly seems to forget that 
Mr. Grimes “ yoted no on the eleventh article,” which of course the 
young lions of the 7ribune can hardly be expected to forget. Had Mr. 
Grimes done this while a young man, before his character was formed, 
it might perhaps be overlooked, but he was fifty when the trial took 
place, and reform is therefore hopeless, and any “ faithful” person who 
can find a printer has a perfect right to cover him with mud. 





Mayor Hall's first message is probably the most readable communica- 
tien of its kind that was ever ad to the New York Common 
e gentleman who d e “ hedd-lines” for the Sun might 





icipality ; then proceeding, with abundance of incidental 
bits of audacity, to “ our rural legislators,” who “concoct tax-puzzles,” 
and to sundry other persons, it takes up what “few matters of govern- 
ment are still vouchsafed to the metropolis,” and discourses clearly and 
lightly of each. Our readers are not necessarily interested in the local 
affairs of this city; but it might be worth the while of almost any of 
them to get one more glimpse of the cynical impudence of Tammany 
Hall, even as exhibited by one of the more decorous proficients. “The 
Mayor, Comptroller, Street Commissioner, and Chamberlain,” the Mayor 
says, “prepared, upon their local responsibility, tax levies.” The 
“local responsibility ” of one of our mayors is much like the necessity 
of Christian consistency that is laid on Mr, John Allen when in “ the 
dance-house” business, Everybody knows who reads the message, 
that if it were absolutely necessary for Tammany’s best and. highest 
interests to make Mr. Real, or Reddy the Blacksmith, mayor of 
the city, the thing would be done, and that neither gentleman 
would necessarily feel very much embarrassed by the conscious- 
ness that his constituency had its eye on him. Our docks and 
piers, we are told, are so bad as they are because of the gross 
prejudice and peccability of rustic senators and representatives 
who ignorantly and corruptly hamper the municipal authorities. 
The message contains no sign of an answer to the important question 
recently put by the Citizens’ Association as to what the Mayor was 
doing in Albany when two millions were suddenly added to the esti- 
mates before the Legislature. 





The English papers reveal a great subsidence of the excitement on 
the Alabama question, Lord Clarendon has delivered a speech in the 
House of Lords—a report of which has not yet reached us, but which 
the telegraphic summary pronounces “firm and dignified, and yet con- 
ciliatory.”. This means, we presume, that he is ready to submit the 
Alabama case to arbitration, but will not admit that the issue of the 
belligerency proclamation was dictated by improper motives, and will! 
not apologize for it; in other words, we are just where we were before 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson began his dining, plus Mr. Sumner’s speech and 
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engaged in. preparing for his Southern expedition, on which he goes 


jfantry, 14 field-pieces, etc. He has already purchased most of his 
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several rods of newspaper articles Commenting on it and criticising jt, 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson has got home, and has been amusingly “ inter. 
viewed,” and perhaps slightly caricatured, by a correspondent of the 
Times at his house near- Baltimore, He dwells with fondness on the 
hospitality he received in England; asserts, what we have heard from 
other quarters, that Mf. Sumner wrote to England last January that, 
had the protocol sent by Mr. Johnson been concluded three weeks 
earlier, it would have been unanimously approved. He treated Mr. 
Sumner's speech as a preposterous performance, made some deprecia- 
tory allusion “to the man Smalley” who had been abusing him in the 
Tribune, and looks, the correspondent says, for a reaction in his fayor 
on the part of the public. 








In the meantime, the Sumner speech seems to be slowly pass- 
ing from the public mind, which is now turned towards the pro- 
bable renewal of the negotiations by Mr. Motley in England. Tho 
Pall Mall Gazette is quite sure that he has gone over with instruc. 
tions which make Mr. Sumner’s speech the basis of his demands; but 
the Gazette is, we are satisfied, mistaken. The various “war speeches” 
by which Mr. Sumner’s have been followed up, such as General Butler's 
and the Reverend Dr. Sunderland's, appear to have fallen quite fist, 
Weasked a distinguished engineering officer the other day, who knows 
exactly. how things stand, whether our naval and coast defences were in 
a condition to justify the bloody tone of some of our most gifted 
popular orators with reference to foreign powers. The man of war 
answered us with a melancholy smile, and communicated to us some 
particulars on the state of our armament which we withhold for the 
present. He was, however, very énrphatic in expressing his opinion 
that, should any trouble come, the Rev. Dr. Sunderland, the Honorable 
Benjamin F. Butler, and the Honorable Zacheriah Chandler ought to 
be stripped to the waist, and put in charge of a barbette gun on one of 
our most exposed forts. 





The English temperance men have just been defeated in an attempt 
to enact a “ permissive bill,” authorizing two-thirds of the rate-payers 
in any parish to prohibit or make very difficult the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. The bill was supported by a great number of petitions—the 
women and the better class of workingmen being almost unanimous in 
its favor. The debate brought out the usual melancholy statistics with 
regard to the effects of alcoholic drinks in producing crime and pau- 
perism. On this point there seemed to be no difference of opinion ; but 
some opposed the bill because they thought the measure would be in- 
operative, and others because, if operative, they feared the effects on 
individual freedom generally of arming a local majority with power to 
regulate or control the conduct of the minority with regard to a prac- 
tice like drinking, which is not in itself wrong, and in fact is only made 
injurious to the community by excess. Only a small number of mem- 
bers seemed to be influenced by the old British argument touching the 
atrocity of “robbing @ poor man of his beer.” The success of the ex- 
periment of prohibition in the New England States was spoken of by 
Sir W. Lawson, the introducer of the bill, as something well ascertained ; 
but we regret to say his knowledge on this point seemed defective. He 
alleged, for instance, that the Legislature of Massachusetts had recently 
“re-enacted the old (prohibitory) law by a majority of 129 to 55,” but it 
is, after all, a compromise, cider being excepted from the operation of 
the law. There were signs in the debate of a revolt on the part of the 
stay-at-home Englishmen against the authority of “colonels who had 
travelled a short time in America.” The bill was defeated by a majority 
of 106. Mr. W. E. Forster, of Bradford, opposed it because it made 
the decision of the majority absolute. “He would have supported it 
had it given the minority the right of appeal. 





News from Egypt is to the effect that Sir Samuel Baker is busily 
with a commission of “ generalissimo,” a force of 200 cavalry and 1,300 
supplies in England, where three steel vessels are making, to be trans- 


ported in pieces to a station fifteen miles south of Gondokoro. Thence, 
to a point on the Nile im latitude 8° $2’ N., he intends building 
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a first-rate high road, eighty-five miles in length, in order to save 
annoying delays in navigating tue here very tortuous river. This road 
and the country round about will be well picketed, and stations founded 
for exchange of merchandise and produce under military protection. 
From such a base, the voyage up the river to the Lake Albert N’yanza 
will begin, and it is hoped that in six months from the 1st of July, or 
by Christmas of the present year, Sir Samuel and his staff will have 
reached their destination. Other six months remain in which to ex- 
tirpate the slave-trade—that is, if he continues as sanguine as when he 
wrote in his first work on the Nile sources that a small garrison 
and a few gunboats could root up the traffic in a year. A firm and ex- 
perienced hand like his, clothed as it is with absolute powers, can 
sasily rule the distracted country turned over to it, though it is a pity 
that Khartoum and Gondokoro are exempted from the new dominion. 
If the present enterprise succeeds, we may be sure that Baker will not 
forget the even greater one he has?projected, which includes the dam- 
ming of the Nile, the formation of a port on the Red Sea, the coloniza- 
tion of the Soudan, and the irrigation of the Desert—in short, the 
creation of a new Civilization and new states in the most fertile region 
on earth. 








The Spaniards have settled on their constitution, and‘ it con- 
tains everything the most sanguine Liberal could haye expected; that 
is, liberty of worship—although the state support of Catholicism is 
provided for—liberty of school-keeping, universal suffrage, and of 
course representative institutions. After a hard fight, the Monarchists 
carried the day against the Republicans in the Cortes, and had the 
form of government fixed as monarchical ; but the real victory after all 
remains with the Republicans, because, as we have suggested once 
before, a monarchy whose expediency has been discussed in a popular 
assembly, and which has been afterwards set up by a vote of the assem- 
bly, can never be anything but a monarchy in name; and the chief of 
the state in Spain, by whatever name he may be called, will be only the 
president of a republic if all goes well, and only a military dictator if 
all goes ill. As yet, nobody has been found willing to take the throne, 
and Marshal Serrano is therefore going to exercise a “ regency * which 
will probably last for life. The long interval which has been suffered 
to elapse without filling the throne, and by the very men who pro- 
nounced monarchy indispensable to Spain, has been fatal to their argu- 
ments, and indeed fatal to their schemes ; for the country, having got on 
for a year without a king, can of course get on for ten years, and, if for 
ten, for ever. But the constitution las one serious and disgraceful de- 
fect, in making no provision for the abolition or prohibition of slavery, 
in spite of all the efforts of the Republicans; and this resistance, com- 
bined with the covert, but none the less determined, opposition which 
the home Government has always offered to emancipation in Cuba, 
naturally leads many people to fear that the question is going to be 
again shelved. The anti-slavery men have wel} likened “ gradual 
emancipation ” to connivance at the gradual relinquishment of human 
flesh ‘as an article of diet by a savage. 


There is at last detailed news of the elections in France. It appears 
now tolerably certain that the number of the Opposition, which we set 
down a fortnight ago at 90, will equal-fully 100, leaving the Goy- 
ernment with not more than 175 “devoted” men, as they call thor- 
oughgoing partisans in France, or “faithful” men, as we call them 
here. This rise from 5 in 1857, at the second election after the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, has naturally startled the Emperor and his ad- 
herents a good deal. The Opposition candidates of various parties 
have polled 280,515 votes against 77,943 for the Government; at the 





last election the Government had 83,500 against 149,496. What is | 


most striking about the election is, however, that the great gains have 


been made by the “radical democrats,” as they call themselves, or the | 
Socialists, as other people call them. The Orleanists and Liberals have | 


been fairly beaten out of the field. Not one of the former has been 
elected, and the rest, even such men as Jules Favre, Carnot (the son of 
the revolutionary “organizer”), Marie and Garnier Pagés, the latter 
heroes of 1848, have lost their seats, or had to undergo a second con- 
test, having failed to secure an absolute majority. Jules Favre was 
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pitted against Rochefort of the Lanterne, whose return at one time 
seemed certain, but the Cable announces that Favre has beaten him on 
the second ballot. The Imperialists and Socialists may now be said to 
divide the field of French politics between them; in other words, 
France is exactly where she was when the Emperor “saved society” in 
1851. The canvass has been one of unprecedented confusion and vio 
lence. The most extreme men pitted themselves against each other in 
the larger cities in “leaps ahead,” and there is hardly any institution, 
or custom, or relation known to modern society which some candidate 
has not promised to abolish. The total absence of party organization 
left the course open to everybody, and the candidates were, an Oriental 
would say, as numerous as the sand, and fought each other with rigid 
impartiality. The Emperor is said to be really scared at finding him 
self sixty years old, and the Socialist devil still roaming about, Among 
the amusing election stories is one which describes voters in certain 
districts as looking on the Opposition “eputies as ungrateful and noisy 
Government functionaries, and another which reports an clector as ask 
ing why, after the Emperor had once been elected, he could not 
choose his own deputies. 

A curious controversy has been raging in England through the 
columns of the Daily News touching the possibility of converting Jews 
to Christianity in any considerable number. It was begun by an 
Episcopal clergyman, who wrote denouncing the London Society as a 
humbug, and saying that the conversion of each Jew cost £10,000, and 
even at that price there could be no certainty as to its genuineness 
Whereupon, at the next meeting of the Hebrew Christian Alliance, the 
chairman denounced him as “a shame and disgrace to the church,” 
and said that society had within a year converted seventy Jews, A 
foreign Christian Jew wrote, however, supporting the clergyman, and 
was followed by an English Christian Jew, who charged the society 
with being “one of the greatest shams of the age,” and asserting that 
“no educated, respectable Jew had been converted through its instru 
mentality,” or any Jew whatever without an accompanying improye- 
ment in his temporal condition. Another Jew challenges the society 
to produce the seventy converts, and the contest seems to wax hotter as 
it goes. The truth is, however, that the reports of the agents of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews help to 
strengthen the doubts entertained as to the value of the London soci- 
ety’s operations in England. The money spent on the Jews everywhere 
seems well-nigh wasted. There is, nevertheless, a perceptible débdcle in 
the Jewish body, prosperity and freedom everywhere loosening the 
bonds of the old faith, just as persecution tightened them; but the 
educated Jews who come over to Christianity come over quietly, and of 
their own accord, and dislike notorious conversion or being paraded in 
public by a missionary as a trophy. 


The letter of the Laird Brothers justifying themselves for the build- 
ing of the Alabama, of which we spoke last week, has reached us in 
full by the last mail. They show that they undertook the building of 
the Alabama in the regular course of their business, and at the ordinary 
rates; that they never practised the smallest secret with regard to her 
construction and gave themselves no concern about her destination ; 
and they quote the law officers of the crown, and the ministers of the 
day, and Chief Baron Pollock as well as Mr. Mellish, a leading 
counsel consulted by them, to prove that there was nothing unlawful 
in their bargain or its execution ; and they add at the close that Mr. Laird, 
their father, the Member of Parliament for Birkenhead, was not in the 
firm when they built the ship. This would be a very effective statement 
had Mr. Laird, senior, not testified in Parliament the delight he took in 
his sons having done the deed, and his paternal pride in the exploit, 
which he rated, he said, much higher than the delivery of Mr. Bright's 
speeches. Usually, men do not look at ordinary commercial trans 
actions in this way; and it is not unfair to suppose that the Laird sons 
were as fully impressed as their father with the idea that they were en- 
gaged in a work which put them ona level with statesmen and orators, 
and entitled them to the gratitude of mankind. When people follow 
trade in a missionary spirit, they must not be surprised if other people 
refuse to look at their labors as purely commercial transactions. 
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THE OoMING QUESTION, 

Ir is a long while since there was a prospect of so dull a summer, 
in all that relates to politics, as the one on which we are entering. 
Nearly every question which has occupied the public mind during the 
last four years is worn out, and none of the coming questions have yet 
quite taken hold of it. Reconstruction is all but over, and even if it 
were not, people have worked too long at it to be much excited about 
it. Frederick Douglass's admirable advice, to “let the negro alone,” 
begins to be acted on by the entire community; and the negro, we are 
glad to say, is showing that, as far as he is concerned, he is abundantly 
prepared to profit by white neglect. The woman's rights question is 
under a temporary eclipse, owing to the somewhat boisterous character 
of the late convention, and the exceeding thoroughness of the investi- 
gations into the foundations of society and government which were 
instituted on the platform. The Alabama question was roused into 
temporary activity by Mr. Reverdy Johnson's indiscretions and Mr. 
Sumner’s speech; but Mr. Johnson has passed away from the stage, 
and the speech is pressing closely on his retreating heels. If it had 
not been for the excitement it created in England, it would have caused 
little more than a ripple on the public mind here. All attempts to get 
up awar fever have failed; and though there is news from Pennsylvania 
that the politicians of that State are determined to insert a war plank 
in the platform of their nominating convention, it will probably pro- 
duce no more disturbing effects than the annual expression of deter- 
mination to hold sacred the pensions of the soldiers and sailors. The 
protectionists and free-traders are busy organizing their forces for a 
desperate conflict next winter, but both sides will probably pass the 
summer in “camps of instruction,” and are as yet only armed with the 
jack-knives of Caily life. The only combatant who keeps up even a 
show of activity is Mr. Greeley, who has commenced in the Tribune an 
exhaustive series of articles in defence of protection; but if there be 
one subject more than another from which the human understanding 
turns away with disgust at the beginning of the hot weather, it is the 
¢omparative merits of tariffs for revenue and tariffs for protection. 
People who have to get through hot days and evenings, whether in 
the city or the country, generally choose lighter subjects of meditation 
than the vexed questions of political economy. 

One subject which probably occupies people's attention more than 
any other, and which, being neither difficult nor abstruse, and being 
presented to them in one way or another every day, will probably oc- 
cupy them more than ever before during the next six months, is the 
character of the civil servants of the Government and the way the 
Civil Service is administered. It is safe to say that when we were dis- 
cussing Mr. Jenckes’s bill last winter, nobody had the remotest idea of 
the startling illustration of the value of the measure which the incom- 
ing of Grant’s Administration would afford. Few people—few of his 
supporters certainly—were prepared for “the clean sweep” which he 
has made, and fewer still had an adequate idea of what a clean sweep 
means in these days, when the Government employees are numbered by 
tens of thousands. We knew what rotation in office meant under Polk 
and Buchanan, but we did not know, till we saw it, what it meant 
since the war covered the land with a swarm of functionaries.“ More- 
over, even those of us who had anticipated extensive changes amongst 
the officers of the Government had not pictured to themselves the possi- 
bility of the vacancies being filled by means of Congressional and 
other “ recommendations,” in the old style—that is, of every office in 
the gift of the Government being offered to the competition of between 
two and three hundred thousand of the least reputable portion of the 
community—that portion, in short, which in the country of all in 
which an honest man finds least difficulty in making a livelihood, had 
failed in getting any place for which character and skill or industry were 
essential requisites, 

The scandals which have resulted from this state of things have 
been enormous, and have been deeply felt by the whole community. 
One has hardly time to get over the indignation excited by one story of 
fraud and abuse when he finds himself face to face with another. The 
presentation of the State Department, when our foreign relations were 
in a most critical condition, to Mr. Washburne, as a mere personal com- 
pliment, was bad enough, but was, we have always thought, excusable 








under all the circumstances; but when we heard that Mr. Washbume 
knowing his unfitness for it, took it, and held it just long enough to 
turn out every diplomatic or consular functionary who held a place 
which any unemployed friend or dependent of his own wanted, and 
handed it over, after three weeks of this kind of malfeasance, to his 
successor, with nearly every post of importance, except the great mis. 
sions, filled with his own creatures, it was hard to know what to Say, 
We suppose, too, that few persons read the story of the political dis. 
missals carried out in the Departments at Washington on hard- -working 
unfortunates, many of them women, for no better feason than that 
somebody else wished to succeed them—of the daily terror in which 
poor clerks came down to their offices, fearing to find the well-known 
brown envelopes on their desks, driving them out suddenly to destity. 
tion after years of ill-requited labor—and at the same time heard of 
the really poor character of many of those who were suffered 
to step into offices of honor and emolument, without feeling that some. 
thing should be done to wipe away this great disgrace from the Chris. 
tian name. 


We say deliberately, Christian name. Several meetings of religious 
people have been held lately for the purpose of advocating the inser. 
tion in the United States Constitution of a formal acknowledgment ot 
the existence of God and of the supremacy of Jesus Christ as the ruler 
of the earth; and many of the speakers—most of whom were clergy- 
men—seemed to be of opinion that the absence of some such state. 
ment from the organic law was, and would continue to be, the 
source of innumerable national calamities. It may well be 
doubted, however, whether it is not rather late in the day to 
think of appeasing the Supreme Ruler of the universe by a constitu- 
tional recognition of his existence and power, because if nations ever 
will be called to the judgment-bar, as moral persons, to answer for the 
use made of their light and capacity, the questions put to them will 
not be, “What kind of constitution had you?” but, “How did you 
live under it ?” not, “‘ What did you say in your platforms ?” but, “ What 
kind of laws did you pass, and how were they executed ?” not, “ What 
proportion did your churches bear to your population ?” but, “ What 
kind of-men did you put in office? Did you do justice and love 
mercy? Were your judges upright, your tax-gatherers honest, and 
the taxes taken from the poor well spent? Did you do anything for 
the spread of civilization, and therefore of my kingdom, over the 
globe; and, if so, what ?” 

It will not do to produce in answer .v such questions as this a Six- 
teenth or Seventeenth Amendment to the Constitution, ratified by three- 
fourths of the legislatures, acknowledging the existence and active 
interference of Divine Providence in the affairs of men, as long 
as the administration of the Government is conducted, in all that 
relates to the selection of its officials, in a way which makes 
everybody who gees it believe that it considers character, ability, 
honesty, justice, and charity nothing but empty names—party obliga- 
tions the highest of all obligations, The material side of this great 
abuse has been ably exhibited by Mr. Wells and Mr. Jenckes. The 
moral side has still been only half-considered, and we commend it as a 
profitable subject of summer musings. We would not have the Gov- 
ernment turned into an earthly providence or general trainer in 
morality, but we do say, that a government which manages its 
administrative machinery so as not only not to strengthen, but so as to 
weaken, the popular faith in the value, or even existence, of good faith, 
integrity, self-sacrifice, industry, diligence, is the greatest enemy that 
morality and patriotism can have. No man or woman is dismissed 
summarily from the service, without cause, to make room for another 
who knows nothing of the duties of the place, without giving young 
people in the country a lesson in the necessity of fraud and eye-service, 
and in the worthlessness of fidelity and diligence, No shiftless fellow 
with damaged reputation ever makes his way into.an office of either 
much or little value, for which many have striven, without diffus- 
ing indifference to character, and without increasing the popular confi- 
dence in luck, and impudence, and gab. How many churches should 
we have to build, and how many preachers to set agoing, to neutralize 
the effect on the rising generation of the choice of an infamous and 
notorious man, scarred by almost every vice and crime, for one of the 
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highest places in the gift of the Government—a place in which he 
represented one great nation to another, both republics, and both pass- 
ing through crises which should, if anything could, purity and dig- 
nify and ennoble their public life ? 

In short, the question of reforming the Civil Service has far less 
material than moral importance, and yet its material importance is im- 
mense. The events of the last six months have greatly increased its 
chances of success. Some of the most thoroughgoing party hacks 
begin to acknowledge its necessity, and all it needs now to triumph 
is the vigorous pressure during the coming year of those who feel the 
shame and disgrace of having the Government represent only what is 
worst in the national life. We have closed the mouths of the repudia- 
tors, and the det is now sure of being honestly paid. It remains 
now to raise the administrative system to the moral level of American 
society. 





THE CHINESE LABORERS. 

Ir is time that those countries which attend to the police duties of 
the sea make some investigation into the condition of the coolie trade. 
There are reasons for believing that the transportation and, in some 
countries, the employment of coolies are attended with even greater 
horrors than those which disgraced the slave-trade. We hear every 
little while of successful mutinies, in which cargoes of Chinese coolies 
either kill or set adrift the crews of their vessels; we rarely hear of 
the provocations which lead to these crimes. Recently representations 
have been made to the Portuguese Governor of Macao which reveal an 
appalling amount of brutality on one side and of suffering on the 
other. It seems that vessels carrying “ emigrants” to the west coast 
of South America are packed with their living freight as closely as 
were the former slave-ships. The food, which consists of rice, is often 
alive with maggots, and is so insufficient in quantity that the starving 
passengers are reduced to a condition in which the foul air of the 
prison-hold and the cramped positions, in a densely packed mass, 
make them easy victims to scurvy and other ship-diseases. Eye-wit- 
nesses state that, in order to make more room and to save the little 
food needed by dying men, the victims are often thrown overboard 
while yet alive. The Governor, after having been convinced of the 
truth of charges of cruelty made against the Spanish-American ship- 
pers of cgolies, and against South American planters, recently revoked 
the licenses of those engaged in the traffic to that part of the world 
from Macao. 

It was thought during the past few years that the worst features of 
the coolie traffic were abolished by the establishment of regulations 
concerning emigration, under the treaties between China and the prin- 
cipal Western nations. But the whole system needs to be revised and 
reorganized. Under it at present, the emigrant agents at the principal 
ports of China have a semi-official position. Depots under Govern- 
ment surveillance are established to receive emigrants previous to 
embarkation. The engagement to go abroad must be voluntary. The 
coolie undergoes a medical inspection, a bath, and gets change of 
clothing, before entering the depot. 

The form of contract prescribed by England for the engagement of 
coolies for British colonies binds the emigrant to work seven hours and 
a half daily for five years from the time of landing, and allows him at 
least five holidays yearly, besides Sundays. He receives free passage, 
and food and clothing on the voyage, four dollars wages for each calen- 
dar month, so long as he is employed, during the five years, and free 
food, house, garden-ground, and medical attendance. At any time 
during the first year he may, if he choose, arrange to be paid for work 
by the task; he then finds his own food and clothing, but still has 
house, garden, and medical attendance free. The contract provides 
for making advances to him before sailing, and for paying regular 
allowances, out of wages, to friends in China. He is at liberty to cancel 
the agreement at the end of any one of the five years, on paying back 
seventy-five dollars for the passage money, less fifteen dollars for each 
year served out. The means of corresponding monthly with China free 
of expense is promised in the contract, and he is encouraged to take out 
his wife and family, by the offer of free passage to these, together with 
& gift of twenty dollars to the wife and five dollars to each child, to 





provide comforts for the voyage. The women are entirely unfettered 
by any agreement, being left free to accept work or to attend to their 
own household duties; and it is expressly stipulated that families are 
not to be separated. The French and Spanish forms of contract are 
not nearly so liberal as the English. The emigrant is bound to eight 
years’ servitude—ninety-six months of twenty-six days—without the 
right to cancel the agreement ; the length of a day's labor, instead of 
being fixed, is conveniently made to depend upon the nature of the 
work; and no encouragement is offered for the emigration of families. 

Reforms are not needed very much in the terms of the contracts; the 
English form is just enough, and the signing of any contract is op 
tional. What is needed is the establishment of some machinery for the 
protection of the interests of the coolies from the time when they sail 
from their native shores till they return; otherwise the contract is ob- 
viously only a snare with which the Chinaman is entrapped more easily 
than by the former method of kidnapping. In those ceuntries where 
the coolie is bound by terms similar to those in the French form of 
contract, it is clearly the profit of the employer to task his human ma- 
chine to its utmost capacity during the seven years of indenture, The 
planter is not responsible for the maintenance of the exhausted laborer; 
and if the coolie dies from overwork, there is a fresh supply to draw 
from at the same monthly rate of wages. How much protection dets 
the coolie find, in such countries, in a contract signed ten thousand 
miles across the ocean? He has one terrible means of escape from op 
pression: he kills himself. Suicides are horribly prevalent among the 
coolies in Spanish America. It has been generally supposed that the 
Chinaman is prompted to this by homesickness and a belief that he 
will come to life again in his native land, But his motive has nothing 
so poetic about it. The suicidal mania is the not unnatural conse- 
quence of weariness of the bond, combined with bad treatment, insuf- 
ficient food, and disease on the voyage. On the plantation, years of 
overworking and cruel punishments make inroads upon the body, while 
indescribable vices, traceable to an unnatural emigration, unsettle the 
mind. It should seem, indeed, that the extent of self-destruction in 
any cgmmunity of coolies presents a standard by which the abuses of 
the*system under which they labor may be measured. 

The evils evidently lie in the system, and are greater in pro- 
portion as the bondage of the coolie is greater. On the Central Pacific 
Railroad, where 11,000 Chinamen were at work as free laborers, there 
seem to have been very few cases of suicide, if any. The con- 
dition of the Chinamen emigrating under indenture is said to be best 
in the British colonies of tropical America, where it appears that 
their welfare is somewhat cared for by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners. Out of 2,858 Chinese who emigrated thither in 1865, four 
per cent. died on the long voyage, and there was the same proportion 
of births. Nearly one-quarter of these emigrants were women, and the 
encouragement offered for the immigration of families was yearly lessen- 
ing the disproportion of the sexes. 

The Chinese Government signified, not long since, its intention to 
send commissioners to the different countries using Chinese labor, to 
ascertain the condition of its subjects. It would be well if it 
could be impressed with the importance of establishing permanent 
agents in those countries to watch the interests of its people. This 
would be a step worthy of their policy establishing permanent missions, 
and would be a strong additional proof of their progressive spirit. 

It is probable that, before long, the overflowing population of China 
will be largely drawn «pon to supply labor for our cotton and rice 
fields. In view of the fact that the cost of emigration can be met only 
by an advance of money, and that the repayment of this can be secured 
only by a Jien on the labor of the emigrant, it is highly important to 
our future social and political welfare that we take, at the outset, such 
steps as will prevent the contract system from becoming among us only 
a form of slavery. The terms of the contract should not be less liberal 
than those prescribed by England; the existing laws affecting emigrant 
ships should be extended to those carrying coolics, and rigidly enforced ; 
and liberal inducements should be held out for the immigration of fami- 
lies, as the only means of preventing the truly horrible consequences 
which must arise where the balance of the sexes required by nature is 
destroyed. The prejudice of race should find no legal encouragement, 
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and we should guard against repetitions of the disgraceful practice of 
California, where Chinese testimony is excluded in mixed cases. 
tracts cannot be enforced tnless the parties appear in court on equal 
terms. The danger to the life or property of whites, owing to the low 
moral condition of Chinese witnesses, exists in the imagination only. It 
is now beginning to be recognized in the legislation of all civilized 
countries that all testimony should be admitted, and the court left to 
estimate for itself the allewance to be made for the witnesses’ mental 
or moral peculiarities. We need say nothing of the necessity of begin- 
ning as soon as possible to rouse in the Chinamen who come among us 
a sense of self-respect, and of the value of truthfulness, if not for his 
protection, at least for our own. The presence of legally degraded 
races is now well understood to endanger the welfare of the superior 
race as much as they nourish its pride. 


= 


“INSTRUCTION” FOR THE ADMINISTRATION. 

Tuere is a rumor abroad that the Pennsylvania Republican State 
Convention, which meets on the 27th of this month, will declare its 
opinion on the Alalama claims in tones sufficiently loud to impress 
themselves upon the sluggish cars of the Administration. Whether 
the story is true or not, there can be no doubt that it is extremely 
probable. Nothing is more to be apprehended than that, during the 
time which is to elapse before the claims are settled,.the Government 
will receive every possible kind of advice on the subject from every 
“ organization” in every State in the Union. Let Pennsylvania begin, 
and we shall have ward politicians instructing municipal politicians, 
and municipal politicians those of the county, and the county states- 
men those of the State, while these last will work directly through the 
great “ independent organs of public opinion” upon Grant and Fish at 
Washington. The Government will be instructed as to what the great 
heart of the people feels, as to what the relations are between this 
great heart and the great heart of Mr. Sumner, as to what points Mr. 
Motley ought specially to insist upon, and what the measure of 
damages ought to be. Let Pennsylvania once begin, and though we 
cannot say whether the conventions will go so far as to indicate*which 
edition of Wheaton ought to be used, it may be safely assumed that 
they will leave nothing unsaid. 

From no point of view can we perceive that anything but mischief 
will come of attempts of this kind to form opinion on the Alabama 
question. There are really only two points of view which it is worth 
while for intelligent persons to take any note of at all—first, the view 
of those who are simply interested in getting the largest possible sum 
out of the English treasury in satisfaction of our demands; and, 
second, the aim of those interested in healing the breach between the 
two countries in a manner not derogatory to the dignity of either, and 
which shall prevent for ever a repetition of the trouble. Those who 
only care for a good round sum in damages must by this time sce that 
the effect on England of heated expressions of sentimental anger on 
the part of America is anything but persuasive. From caucuses, con- 
ventions, and town-meetings, composed of such gentlemen as do most 
of our nominating and “ resolving” for us, nothing surely can be ex- 
pected but denunciation of England and the English, which does more 
to remove all chances of a settlement than anything else in the world, 
unless it be the outbursts of spleen indulged in aid of a settlement. 
To belabor a powerful nation with abuse and insult is not the way 
to make her confess her fault and pay the penalty of it, unless you 
have fully determined to fight her in case she refuses to accede to your 
demands, If you take every precaution against going to war, as we 
have done, by disbanding your army and selling your navy, and, in 
addition to this, give the most solemn assurances that peace is what 
you most heartily desire, your subsequent bad language only irritates; 
it does not frighten. The Senate and the President have both 
assured England that we do not desire war, and both are interested in 
settling the Alabama claims on terms honorable to the country they 
represent; the way to prevent their doing it is for the Pennsylvania 
and other conventions to discuss the matter and pass resolutions 
about it. 

Those who, like ourselves, only desire a settlement honorable to 
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national law, are probably already agreed that the administrati, 


mM is 
the proper agency for the conclusion of this difficult and irritating, 
business, and not caucuses and conventions of “the men inside poli- 
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tics.” The President and Senate are the legally constituted treaty. 
making power in this country ; and until the Constitution is changed 
so as to give authority in foreign affairs to mass-meetings and managing 
men who serve on executive committees, these latter can do nothing 
better than leave them alone. We can imagine nothing more indecent 
than the spectacle of the politicians of Pennsylvania or New York— 
most of them steeped in ignorance of law, statecraft, history, and in fact 
of everything except that worse side of human nature out of acquaint. 
ance with which they get their living—attempting to incorporate thei 
passions into the code of international obligations, and to force upon 
the Government a foreign policy dictated it may be by local jealousy 
it may be by mere ignorance, it may be even by a desire to involve 
the Administration itself in difficulties which shall inure to the aq- 
vantage of some “ statesman” or other in or 76. There is probably 
no political body in the country which knows so much about the Ala- 
bama controversy, and the legal bearing of the various questions arising 
in it, as the Cabinet. They have every fact, every suggestion, every 
doubt before them; they have the benefit of legal advice. On ona 
other hand, there are undoubtedly no political bodies in the country 
which have so little knowledge on the subject as the various nomi- 
nating conventions which will come together in the course of the sum- 
mer. We see no room for doubt, therefore, that the most unfortunate 
thing for the country that could happen would be that the Aluhan« 
sase should, by means of the caucus system, come into politics—become 
a political question which should serve as a test of the “ soundness” of 
candidates. Besides, the interference with the free action of the Goy- 
ernment, which is absolutely essential in order that any solution of the 
question may be reached, in handing the matter over to be discussed })y 
conventions, is simply taking it away from those who know about it 
and handing it over to men whose whole science of politics is com- 
prised in the arts of manceuvring and intrigue. It is for the interest 
of every wire-puller, every log-roller, every “ring” in the United States, 
that the Alabama question should be left an open one for as long a 
time as possible; the longer it remains open, the longer will they be 
able to use it for the purposes of their own advancement and the con- 
fusion of their private enemies, and in aid of stock and gold specu- 
lators ; and what is for the interest of rings, wire-pullers, and log-rollers 
is not generally for the benefit of the country they infest. 
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UNIVERSITY INFLUENCE. 


THE universities of the country have been for some time past evidently 
a good deal puzzled with regard to the course they should pursue touching 
the rival claims of the old and the new education, as they are called. The 
friends of the new education, apart from all they have to say for their 
system as a means of mental training, have had on their side that inde- 
scribable force called the “ spirit of the age ”—one great element in which 
is undoubtedly a desire of change of all sorts and in all directions. ‘The 
old education has, on the other hand, had at its back tradition, habit, vested 
interest, and, what is fully as strong as either, the difficulty of making any 
change whatever in a machine so complicated and so delicate as a long-estab- 
lished university. The battle has now been raging for several years. The 
small new colleges have of course borne their share in the fray, and, as might 
be expected, have generally adhered to the side on which they were likely 
to find most pupils—these institutions being apt to have a fearfully keen 
eye for business. In most of the older ones the conservatives have compro- 
mised with the enemy, and given him a share in their honors and emolu- 
ments. Harvard and Yale, however, have always been the great prizes 
of the struggle ; and it has been evident for some time past that the new 
school would not be content, as far as these colleges were concerned, with 
small scientific concessions, but would contend for the entire management 
on a new basis. We suppose it may be said, without offence to anybody, 
that the confirmation of Professor Eliot’s appointment to the presidency 
of Harvard indicates that at Cambridge the new school has effected a lodg 
ment in the body of the place, and that its complete conquest is but 
question of time. 
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At Yale, the assailants are, as might be expected, encountering a much 
more vigorous resistance. We have before us a pamphlet containing an 
article reprinted from the New Hnglander of April, 1869, in which the 
friends of prescription in that university hurl defiance at the enemy, in a 
style which, in these days of timidity, compromise, and concession, is re- 
freshing to witness. The nature of the attacks made on the constituted 
authorities at New Haven will be sufficiently explained by running through 
the replies. The writer says that there may be a change needed in the 
Corporation of the college, but that President Woolsey has himself proposed 
the only oae that is needed, and a better one than any one else has asked 
for, by substituting six graduates of the university, to hold office for six 
years, for the six members of the State Senate who now have seats in it, 
and who, under the operation of the political principle of rotation in office, 
are changed every year. To the opponents of the clerical element in the 
poard—the ten Congregational ministers who, in fact, do most of the 
work—the pamphlet says that the lay members are as numerous as the 
divine, and may attend and vote if they please ; that if the clergy have most 
influence, it is because they do the work; that the “ New England col- 
leges were originally designed to be both literary and religious institutions, 
places where true learning might be gained, and where all who entered 
them might be pointed to Christianity and to God,” and that therefore 
ministers are the fittest persons tomanage them. Ministers, too, are beiter 
educated men themselves, and appreciate scholarship more than most of 
those around them ; and they are fully as “ progressive” as laymen, and 
bear as active a part in all reform movements. They are, moreover, just as 
good managers of money ; not a dollar entrusted to the Corporation of Yale 
has ever been lost—a tale which few institutions under lay management 
have to tell, and they have raised as large sums for the college as any body 
could hope to do in a similar position. That the Board cannot be out of 
sympathy with the alumni, may be inferred from the fact that in 130 years 
only twelve of the clerical members have not been graduates of the univer- 
sity. It is doubtless right that Yale should be a “ national institution,” 
and it is; but even if it were not, it would not be necessary to give the 
votes in the election of its officers to all the alumni everywhere, in order 
to make it so. The mass of graduates do not keep up their interest in the 
college or in the work of education, or in learning in general ; and to admit 
them all, wherever residing, to a share in the government of the college, 
would be to place the control of it in the hands of a body of persons 
who could not be as well acquainted with its work, or as much interested 
in its welfare, as those who live near it. Moreover, says the pamphlet, 
the alumni are but children of the college. It has done a great deal for 
them, and they owe it a great deal of gratitude, but that is no reason why 
they should be entrusted with the management of its affairs; therefore 
the only change now needed, or which ought to be discussed, is the sub- 
stitution of six alumni for the six State senators now sitting in the Board 
of Trustees ex officio. 


The answer is very able and vigorous; but still it is impossible 
not to feel, on reading it, that it is on one point at least hardly com- 
plete. The objection to the preponderance of clerical influence in the manage- 
ment of this or any other college is, not that clergymen are not good men, 
and scholarly men, and able managers of trust funds. Nay, we may add 
something to the defence of them, made by the writer in the New Eng- 
lander, by saying that they have one high qualification for the conduct of 
education which is not shared in an equal degree by the men of any other 
profession, in that they are not traders, and are not interested in money 
making. They and the college professors may be said to be the only 
body of men now left in the United States who pursue an intellectual 
calling for its ewn sake, and without an “eye to the main chance.” What 
the opponents of the predominance of clerical influence in college govern- 
ment say, is that the reason which two centuries ago everywhere gave the 
clergy a monopoly of the work of education, has ceased to exist. Colleges 
and schools were placed in their hands, not simply because they were 
the only men fitted to teach religion, but to teach anything whatever ; 
they were, in short, the only persons in any community possessing general 
culture. It would be absurd, of course, to claim this distinction for them 
now. Moreover, the argument that they ought to retain control of New 
England colleges, because New England colleges were designed to be 
religious as well as literary institutions, to have any force, must rest on 
the assumption that the church does not supply learned laymen compe- 
tent to maintain the religious character of a university, if placed in charge 
of it. Now, this is something which we are sure no clergyman would 
assert. If true, it would give the worid a sorry idea of the condition ot 
Christianity in the Unfted States. 
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Supposing ministers and laymen equally well qualified to impart either 
religious or literary culture, the relative value of their moral influence on 
young men would still remain for discussion, and it is here, we suspect, the 
real issue between the advocates of lay and those of clerical superintend. 
ence would be joined. Ministers are compelled either by their own sense 
of propriety or that of the public to lead what may be called artificial lives 
—to abstain from a great number of acts, not because they are inherently 
wrong, but because they are unbecoming, and to look at life constantly 
from a professional standpoint. Their position is one of great isolation. 
Their habits, amusements, temptations, are different from those ot other 
men. They are incessantly occupied, as most women are, with considera. 
tions purely moral; rarely if ever with considerations purely material. 
The result is the development in the clerical type of character of an inten 
sity of feeling on moral questions which women, for the same reason, are 
apt to exhibit also, and which furnishes the basis of the sneer, so often in 
in the 
same category, as a class only moderately controlled by their judgments 
in dealing with great problems of purely temporal interest. 

We believe it is now generally conceded, in spite of all that we hear 
about “the new education,” that colleges do not and never will turn out 
many fully-equipped scholars. 


dulged in, which consists in putting “the women and the clergy” 


Anybody who recollects accurately the 
stock of knowledge he brought away with him from the university, will 
recollect, no matter how brilliant a student he may have been, that it waa 
comically smal!, What university training gives is a certain tone of mind, 
a certain way of looking at things, a certain amount of receptivity, and a 
useful acquaintance with the relative amount of a man’s own powers and 
In short, what it does is to influence the character and the 
quality of the intellect, rather than supply all that is necessary to be known. 
The moral influence of the authorities of a college is therefore of fully as 
much importance as their attainments or teaching capacity. They ought 
to create its social atmosphere, and to provide standards of criticism which 
the students will accept; and to do this effectively, under the modern 
régime of liberty—which treats the student as a man, capable of govern. 
ing his own life—they ought to lead the students socially as well as intel 
lectually ; that is, the students ought to feel that they are men like them- 
selves, living the same lives, governed by the same rules of propriety, 
amenable to the same tribunals, exposed to the same temptations, and 
moved by the same impulses. 


acquirements. 


The question is, therefore, whether a clergyman or any professional 
moralist—that is, a man part of whose professional duty it is to 
keep himself apart from the world, to live within narrower bounds 
than other people, and devote most of his attention to one class of 
considerations, forming only half of those which men are called on 
to weigh every day in solving the problems of ordinary life—can ever 
manage a university in such a way as to give it, in our time, its full value 
as a source of influence. Nobody who has been a young man him- 
self but remembers that the earliest odjects of his admiration, and the 
most powerful in their influence on his character, were not philosophers 
or moralists, who had put the world and its joys away from them, but men 
who lived in it the life he himself proposed to live, and lived it nobly and 
purely, with a full knowledge of the exact value of its pleasures and the 
real depth of its pains. In short, we want in colleges more énfluence ; the 
learning will take care of itself. Whether classical or scientific, we sus- 
pect the amount of it young men will absorb, and afterwards forget, will 
always remain pretty much the same. In that direction, the capacity of 
the juvenile intellect presents an obvious limit to the march of improve- 
ment. But there is no conceivable limit to the effect the right kind of 
collegiate atmosphere might produce on juvenile character ; and to this 
we think hardly enough attention has been devoted, either in framing col. 
lege government or choosing college professors. It is only within a very 
few years that it has been even partially recognized that education is an 
art in itself, and that success in it depends on the possession of qualities 
totally distinct from those which enable a man to acquire knowledge, and 
that it should therefore be treated as a profession in itself, and its prizes 
made the reward, not of learning and morality simply, but of learning and 
morality united with skill. We do not make these remarks with reference 
to anything we know or hear of the management of Yale College itself, 
but because its even implied advocacy of the theory that min‘sters are any 
longer entitled er officio to a monopoly of the work of the higher educa 
tion is, we think, likely to do mischief amongst the minor colleges, and help 
to retard what is perhaps one of the most desirable of reforms, the con- 
version of teaching into a distinct and honored calling, of which the 
charge of colleges and universities shal! be the highest step, 
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ENGLAND. 
LONDON, May 28, 1869. 


THE excitement created by Mr. Sumner’s speech has to a great degree | 


died away. Weare beginning to think that we frightened ourselves rather 
unnecessarily, and that we need not be looking to our weapons or sending 
reinforcements to Canada just at present. The 7imes, it is true, continues 
to publish a long series of letters and articles. Sir F. B. Head, the late 
Governor of Canada, has recalled at some length the circumstances of the 
rebellion in 1837, and maintained that the ground then taken by the 
authorities of the United States and of the State of New York would have 
justified us in complaints quite as strong as those which have been occa- 
sioned by the Alabama. Messrs. Laird appeared in type yesterday, and 
gave a long history of their part in sending out that ill-omened vessel, 
from which it seems that their innocence in the whole affair was something 
wonderful. However, the controversy is something of the oldest; and I 
imagine that you will not care to read the thousand-and-first statement of 
the case until there is some nearer prospect of a solution. I need only re- 
peat that we are now a good deal easier in our minds, and the least in the 
world ashamed of our previous excitement. I cannot add that it- was un- 
natural under the circumstances. By far the best remarks which it has 
called forth were contained in a speech by Mr. Forster to his constituents at 
Bradford. The feeling exhibited was excellent, and the argument, I think, 
very powerful. I hope that it will be read by all Americans who wish to 
nnderstand the sentiments on this matter of the best class of English Libe- 
rals. Mr. Forster is a man who is gradually rising to a high position. He 
has an awkward manner and an ungainly figure. No one has less claims 
to oratorical grace, and he is a most tempting subject for the caricatures. 
I doubt, however, whether this is really a disadvantage. We have a natu- 
ral association between roughness and sincerity, which is far from being 
always jstified ; the hearty blustering humbug is not much rarer than the 
smooth-vaced villain; but in Mr. Forster’s case the assumption seems to be 
unmistakably current. His rough exterior corresponds, as every one be- 
lieves, to a thorough sincerity, and to no inconsiderable amount of genuine 
culture. He is winning that place both in the House of Commons and in 
public esteem which is always gained, sooner or later, by men of his type ; 
and great common sense and honesty of purpose serve very well in the 
place of more delicate tact. 

The House of Commons met again last night ; but there will be little 
political excitement until the Irish Church Bill reaches the House of Lords. 
Our legislators take, as you will observe, a very fair allowance of holidays. 
They have a singular regard, as it would seem, for ecclesiastical propriety. 
They do not meet till after Christmas, and Easter and Whitsuntide both 
serve as excuse for a temporary escape from business. Not being myself 
a legislator, 1 am unable to say whether their labors are so severe as to 
make these relaxations necessary. They mark, however, certain critical 
periods in the session. Before Easter, Parliament sets about its work in 
high spirits, and promises to get through a prodigious quantity of busi- 
ness. No subject is too vast for its energies, and nothing is so minute as 
to be neglected. By the time Whitsuntide is reached, anticipations begin 
to cool. Bills which have not made good progress by this time have rather 
a bad prospect before them. The long, hot days of summer are approach- 
ing ; legislation is becoming tedious work ; and members are beginning to 
cast a wistful glance at the moors and salmon rivers which will soon be 
ready for their amusement. The process of “slaughtering the innocents,” 
as the annua] withdrawal of bills is facetiously called, has already begun. 
Some important bills are mutilated to give them a chance of getting 
through Parliament ; others are being thrown overboard altogether. I 
may remark that this seems to be the greatest practical defect in our legis- 
lative arrangements. Parliament not only insists upon omniscience and 
omnipotence, but seems to think that it has unlimited time at its disposal. 
The enormous masses of public and private business which come before it 
would be enough to tax the energies of half-a-dozen different bodies ; yet 
Parliament not only insists upon doing everything itself, from altering the 
suffrage down to settling the drainage of a country town, but it does not 
even organize itself so as to discharge its various functions. Private busi- 
ness is chiefly done by committees; but, in most matters, Parliament 
appears to think that the whole House must attend to every piece 
of business that comes before it. Moreover, everything has to be 
begun over again at the beginning of every session. The consequences 
are only what might be anticipated. One or two interesting topics absorb 
the whole attention of the House ; a few more are settled without receiving 
any attention ; and a great mass of important business is simply left un- 

done altogether, We frequently declaim against centralization ; but this 








is only centralization with some of its worst evils. One body arrogates to 
itself such vast functions, and takes so little trouble to fit itself for thejy 
discharge, that there is a constantly accumulating mass of arrears, 


The Irish Church Bill has taken up the whole disposable vigor of this ses. 
sion ; and there is already a whole crop of exciting questions growing up in 
advance. Some legislation, for example, is urgently required in regard to 
pauperism and education. A measure in regard to secondary education, 
which has been brought in by Mr. Forster, has undergone the mutilation 
of which I have spoken, and not more than half of it will struggle through 
Parliament. But it seems probable, according to present indications, that 
another still more exciting topic will first come to the surface. Govern. 
ment has been pressed to declare its intentions with regard to the reform 
of the Irish land laws. Hitherto it has maintained a resolute silence ; yt 
it has declared that it intends to do something, and that that something wij! 
not err on the side of incompleteness. The Irish peasantry seem to think 
that the land will be bodily handed over to them ; Irish landlords dread 
something which, however moderate, they would consider as confiscation ; 
and, in short, a rather uneasy feeling is produced. The intrinsic diff. 
culty of the question is increased by the differences of opinion which it may 
be expected to develop in the Cabinet. No one can say how Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Bright, for example, can be brought into harmony on a matter 
about which they have publicly expressed the widest divergence of opinion, 
Meanwhile, a rather curious indication of trouble on a similar topic comes 
from Scotland. Scotland, as you know, returns an almost unmixed body 
of Liberal members. At the late elections, the Liberal preponderancy was 
more marked than ever. It was not, however, the Irish Church Bill which 
produced this unanimity, although that was ostensibly the great question 
of the day. The point upon which the Scotch elections really turned was 
the game-laws. There is a constant difficulty upon these laws between 
landlord and tenant. A landlord gets up what is called a fine head of 
game, which interferes with his tenants’ crops, and then has three great 
days’ shooting, and sends off the product to market. The hares which he 
sells have thus been fattened on his tenants’ corn. Now it is the custom 
in a large part of Scotland to let farms by auction to the highest bidder ; 
and, in all cases, the tenant may be assumed to make his bargain with a 
full knowledge of the liabilities involved. The landlord, therefore, says, 
very naturally, if you object to game-preserving you should have bar. 
gained against it when you took your lease. The tenant, however, per- 
sists in feeling aggrieved by a danger which introduces an element of 
uncertainty into his calculations ; and it is natural enough that the result 
of keeping a number of wild animals running about over a man’s farm is 
to produce a great deal of misunderstanding and ill-blood, even though 
the case has been contemplated in making the original bargain. At any 
rate, the farmers have grown angry, with or without cause, and elected 
members pledged to introduce a reform. The most effectual bill is one 
which declares that it shall not be lawful to insert a clause for the pre. 
servation of game into leases at all. This, it is true, involves a very great 
interference with the rights of property, and it is doubtful whether it can 
be passed in a body whose sympathies are so strongly with the landhold- 
ing class. The question is not a very large one in itself, but it may be 
significant of coming trouble about the land question in a larger sense. 

Indeed, game-preserving and some other of the sports on which we 
pride ourselves have been carried to an extent in which they are rapidly 
becoming a scandal. In some parts of the country pheasants are preserved 
in such quantities that they are as tame as barn-door fowls. Shooting 
does not imply the pursuit of a wild animal, but the destruction by hun- 
dreds of domestic birds which have been carefully bred for the purpose. 
There is a rivalry between different landlords to produce the greatest 
possible quantity of game, and there is little more sport in shooting them 
than in going into a barnyard and practising at the cocks and hens. The 
whole system becomes daily more artificial in a country so highly culti- 
vated as England, and the charm of genuine sport is entirely lost. This 
is even more distinctly the case in regard to another amusement of which 
we are accustomed to boast. All London turned out as usual two days 
ago to see the Derby. The newspapers indulged in the ordinary talk on 
the subject ; they dilated on the enormous crowds which covered Epsout 
Downs, on the admirable arrangements made by the railway companies, 
and on the ennobling nature of our national pursuit. But a strong under 
current of disapproval is also making itself evident. The whole affair is 
nothing but gambling on a gigantic scale, with abundant opportunities 
for cheating of every kind, and opportunities which are by no meals 
neglected. An attempt at reform is indeed being*made upon one point. 
The number of races for two-year-old horses has immensely increased of 
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late years, with the natural result that the young animals are run off their 
legs, and that the number of aged horses which are good for anything 
has as rapidly declined. It is to be proposed in the Jockey Club, as the 
legislature of the turf, to impose restrictions upon this practice, which 
simply encourages gambling at the expense of the breed of horses. 
Whether anything will be done or not is more than I can say, but it is 
obvious that no reform will be good for much which leaves the turf in 
the same hands as at present. The evil is not in any details of the system, 
but in the fact that the persons who manage it are as unprincipled and 
corrupt a set of gamblers as are to be found in the three kingdoms or, 
perhaps, elsewhere. A few honorable men still keep horses, but we have 
daily new illustrations of the truth that it is hard to touch pitch without 
being defiled. Horse-racing, in the abstract, like several other things in 
the same condition, may, for anything I know, deserve all that is said of 
it as an ennobling pursuit—though why it should be particularly ennobling 
te get one horse to run faster than another, I don’t exactly see—but in the 
concrete, it is exceedingly demoralizing, and though probably more money 
is spent upon it than ever, it is falling off visibly in general esteem. 








Correspondence. 


THE GERMAN TAX ON FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sim: In the last number of your esteemed journal, you make a Cable 
report of a bill said to be submitted to Parliament by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Germany, imposing a tax on all capital invested in foreign securi- 
ties, the theme for an article of rather far-reaching consequences. Nosuch 
tax, I beg to say, has been proposed or contemplated. What the Finance 
Committee of the Federal Council did mature, among other projects, was a 
tax on sales of stocks and bonds generally, as negotiated at the public 
exchanges, without discrimination of foreign or domestic paper. But even 
in this form the project finds favor only with the feudal party and large 
landholders, while it has evoked the most energetic remonstrances on the 
part of all commercial communities. The plan was therefore sure to fail, 
and has failed so far—Parliament having closed the session of this year 
without acting on it. 

Inasmuch as the party of repudiation in this country may avail them- 
selves of the false announcement referred to, with a view to recommend 
their scheme of taxing the United States bonds contrary to the terms of 
contract, I felt called upon to make this correction in the interests of the 
hundreds of thousands of small German capitalists, who had confidence in 
this Republic during its darkest days, and continue to trust its Government 
now that it has been firmly re-established. 

I shall thank you for accepting my assurance that our Government will 
as little propose, as our people would sanction, any measure affecting in the 
least degree unfavorably the interests of this country, and beg to tender 
you the expression of my high regard as 

Your most obedient servant, 


JOHANNES RésrneG, Consul-General. 
New York, June 5, 1869. 





ENGLAND'S INTENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Your correspondent has reopened the discussion on the Alabama 
claims, and, unless you have already set his mind at rest in some number 
of your paper now on its way to me across the Atlantic, I should like to 
make a short reply. If he will be good enough to refer to the speech of 
Mr. W. E. Forster, as reported in the Daily News of May 22, he will find 
the “statement of fact” and the “inference of friendly intent,” as he re- 
quires. What Mr. Forster there states has long been rumored unoffi- 
cially in England, but was only stated authoritatively for the first time at 
Bradford. 

Your correspondent will see that in some of the details I was slightly 
inaccurate ; on the main point, I was strictly correct. Any one who reads 
Mr. Forster’s speech, and knows anything at all of his career as a states- 

—“an able statesman,” as Mr. Sumner calls him—will be able to set 
his mind at rest on the question of intent. 

I hope now that the “fagot” of “America’s” complaint will fall to 
pieces. Certainly the ligature is in fair way of removal. 

I have not time, nor do I feel qualified, to answer the rest of “ Ame- 
Tica’s” points. You have been good enough already to allow me more 
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space in your columns than I ever expected to claim. If he had been in 
Lancashire during the Rebellion, he would perhaps feel less positive that 
England was enriched by yourcalamity, and pay some tribute of sympathy 
to the Lancashire men who, through all the dark months of 18638, stood 
unshaken in their allegiance of love to the Union. 

But I will not enter into this question. I only wrote originally with 
one purpose, and that purpose is answered. “ America” has taught me 
much which I am very grateful to him for. 

The quickness of interchange of opinion on this question is the first 
direct consciousness of the Cable which has burst upon England. Hence 
forth I earnestly pray the two nations will feel one another's pulses better. 
Meanwhile thanking you, sir, for your contribution towards this consum 


mation, I am, etc., H. Lex WARNER. 
Ruesy, May 26, 1869. 





THE BERKSHIRE “GRANITE.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm : In your paper of the 27th of May, I find an article on the decay of New 
England, in which you are pleased to speak of “ the granite hills of Berk- 
shire.” Now, men and manners may change—the wigwams and hunting 
grounds of the wild Indians have long ago given place to the prayerful 
homes and busy marts of the over-zealous Puritans, and these again must 
make way, or, to speak more correctly, make room for the broad-shouldered 
and hard-fisted Celts—but the hills do not change, and those which were 
limestone twenty years ago we may safely assert are limestqne today. 1 
believe there is no granite to be found south of the Hoosac range. This 
is most fortunate for Massachusetts, as the mica slate of which those hills 
are formed is not so difficult to work out as granite, and that which has 
well been called the most monstrous Bore in New England would be even 
more of a bore than it is at present if it were not so. Any one who has 
seen the beautiful white marble from the quarries of Lee would start with 
surprise at its being mistaken for the dull gray granite of the more eastern 
and far less picturesque part of the State. If you will correct this little 
error, it will gratify the feelings of many lovers of nature and at the same 
time do justice to MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 








Notes. 


LITERARY. 


WE have more than once spoken in praise of the “Ohio Valley Histori 
cal Series,” which Mes::s. Robert Clarke & Co., ot Cincinnati, are pub- 
lishing. To the “ Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians” and 
the “ History of Athens County, Ohio,” there is now added “ Colonel George 
Rogers Clark’s Sketches of his Campaigns in the Illinois, 1778-9." Works 
that will be added to these are the following: “ Reminiscential Letters, by 
the late Daniel Drake, M.D. ; a Series of Letters addressed to his Children, 
giving a Faithful and Graphic Description of Pioneer Life.” The editor 
of these letters is the Missouri Senator, the Honorable C. D. Drake, 
“Pioneer Biography” is by the late James McBride, and is composed of 
sketches of the lives of some of the early settlers of Butler County— 
sketches which include detailed accounts of Harmer’s, St. Clair’s, and 
Wayne's campaigns, and of many previous fights with the Indians. The 
same writer Jeft behind him in manuscript a “ History of Hamilton, Ohio,” 
and a “ History of Oxford and Miami University,” which also are in the 
press of Messrs. Clarke & Co. The last volume as yet announced of this 
interesting and valuable series is a reprint of an old work printed in 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1799. It has the following title : 

“ An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of 
Col. James Smith (now a citizen of Bourbon County, Kentucky), during 
his Captivity with the Indians in the years 1755, ’56, ’57, ’58, and ’59, in 
which the Customs, Manners, Traditions, Theological Sentiments, Mode of 
Warfare, Military Tactics, Discipline and Encampments, Treatment of 
Prisoners, etc., are better explained, and more minutely related, than has 
been heretofore done by any author on that subject. Together with a 
Description of the Soil, Timber, and Waters, where he travelled with the 
Indians during his captivity. To which is added a Brief Account of some 
very Uncommon Occurrences which transpired after his return from cap- 
tivity ; as well as of the Different Campaigns carried on against the Indians 
to the Westward of Fort Pitt, since the year 1755, to the present date 
Written by himself.” 

——Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce as in press “ The Adventures 
of a Baltimore Trader on the Coast of the Pacific,” by George Standish ; 
© A Wreath of Rhymes,” by Millie Mayfield ; “ Volume Second of ‘ Daisy,’ ” 
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by Miss Warner of “ Queechy ;” a new work by Ouida; an anonymous 
“Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion ;’ a revised (the sixth) 
edition of “The Stomach and its Difficulties,” by Sir James Eyre, M.D. ; 
“Tints for Six Months in Europe,” by John H. B. Latrobe; a “ Histori- 
cal Sketch of Nazareth Hall,” from 1755 to 1869, by William C. Reichel ; 
“The Apostles of Medieval Europe,” by the Rev. Mr. G. F. Maclean; a 
“Life of Alfred the Great,” by Thomas Hughes, M.P.; and a book of 
“ Stories for Sundays, illustrating the Catechism,” for which Bishop Coxe 
stands sponsor, he having revised the work of the author of “ Little Henry 
and his Bearer.’”——The National Publishing Company shows advertising 
skill in sending out occasionally tidbits from Mr. E. A. Pollard’s forthcom- 
ing “ Life of Jefferson Davis.” We, for our part, are willing enough to be 
beguiled into repeated notices ; the chapters are appetizing, and dispose us 
to regard the work as not only clever and readable, but honest, though 
colored by what seems like personal feeling to a degree that will disincline 
many people to accord it so much confidence as probably is its due; and 
not only is it clear and readable and honest, but, we imagine, correct in the 
main, though, of course, many of its statements will be challenged, and 


some no doubt successfully. 

—The Social Science Association has published the first number of a 
journal containing its transactions, subsequent numbers to follow at we 
believe irregular intervals—the length of which will depend on the 
quantity and quality of the material accumulated in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Publication. When we speak of the first number of a journal, 
however, we mean not a small periodical, but a volume of 194 pages, con- 
taining ten papers read at different places and periods before the Associa- 
tion during the past year—the topics being: “The Inspection of Country 
Schools,” by John D. Philbrick ; “ University Education,” by Goldwin 
Smith; “The Texas Cattle Disease,” by J. Stanton Gould ; “The Super- 
vision of Public Charities,” by F. B. Sanborn ; ‘The Method of Diffusing 
Knowledge,” by Horace Greeley; “The Prosection of the Ballot,” by 
Charles Francis Adams, jr. ; “Civil Service Reform,” by Samuel Eliot ; 
‘Some Topics in Criminal Law,” by Henry W. Torrey; and “ People’s 
Banks of Germany,” by Henry Villard. Besides these, there is a 
letter from M. Tourgeneff on the “ Economic Results of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Serfs in Russia,” and a variety of intelligence on the progress of 
social science with notices of economical and sociological publications. 
When we say that every paper is either from .the pen of a specialist or 
from a man who has established his claim to be listened to with respect on 
any subject he thinks proper to discuss, we say enough to show that the 
Association has entered upon a work of the highest value, and, unlike most 
reformatory work, it is work at which every man and woman in the coun- 
try can lend a hand. We believe arrangements are in progress for vigor- 
ous operations during the coming fall and winter, commencing with a meet- 
ing in this city in October. 

—From the Boston Advertiser—which still maintains its character as 
the “organ” of Harvard College, and some of the writing for which is still 
done by members of the college Faculty—we get a piece of news which is 
as satisfactory as any collegiate news that it has printed for a long time. 
A year ago the first post-graduate scholarship was founded, and now the 
good example set has caused the establishment of another. The scholar- 
ship will be assigned to such student as the Faculty may select, and will 
draw from the income of the fund eight hundred dollars a year. What- 
ever more than this the income amounts to will be added to the principal, 
until there is income sufficient for the support of two scholarships. The 
student selected will be obliged to live in Cambridge, and devote himself, 
not to special studies with a view of preparation for any profession, but to 
general studies such as the Faculty may approve. To test his progress, the 
Faculty may from time to time require of him essays and dissertations ; 
and, we suppose, he would not be forbidden to lecture to the undergra- 
duates if he were so inclined ; but he must not hold any position of profit 
in or out of college other than as proctor or as assistant at examinations, 
©» request of the President. The “assisting at examinations” will not, 
we trust, be construed to mean the helping of proctors in watching the 
young gentlemen who are preparing their papers, and in seeing that none 
of them has forbidden learning written on his shirt-cuffs or hidden in his 
watch-case, And we believe we are inclined to hope that some means will 
be found of explaining away the clause which prohibits the holding of 
offices of profit outside the university. There are some good reasons, no 
doubt, why tutors and professors should not be eligible candidates for the 
possession of such a scholarship; but why exelude a student of Anglo- 
Saxon, say, and early English who should also happen to be an assistant 
librarian at the*Athenwum Library, or a salaried secretary of the local Re- 
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publican or Democratic Committee? Or what harm if a Curator of the 
Gray Collection, who was a deep student of logic, were to get the scholar. 
ship? However, the English practice, carefully examined, would probably 
furnish a solution of this question. The gentleman who makes the dona. 
tion is unwilling to be known as the donor. It is a little impertinent, per- 
haps, in us to say so; but perhaps this delicacy should hardly be imitated. 
A rich man may not only be excused for desiring to commemorate his nano 
so honorably as by attaching it to a scholarship, but even he may be 
begged to do so as an incitement tc others to follow his example. 

—Of new English publications pertaining to Theology and Religion, 
most of those of the last fortnight, as is usual, are such as to be of more 
interest to readers belonging to the Church of England than to readers of 
other communions. Some, however, are of interest to the mere genera] 
reader. “How Brother Ignatius became a Monk” is en article in the 
Britannia by Mr. William Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert is a writer who has 
Defoe’s liking for detail without Defoe’s power to make detail subservient 
to other effects than that of photographic realism, and may rather be ex- 
pected to make an essay concerning the notorious self-styled monk which 
shall be curious than to make one which shall be adequate ; but probably 
it will be readable. Mr. H. J. Preston, believing that “a determined effort 
is being made in England to bring the country again under the Papal 
yoke,” has written a work entitled “ Rough Notes for Protestants on the 
Rise, Principles, and Progress of Rome.” As the Spectator has recently 
pointed out, a book might be written on the “ Progress” of Protestantism— 
to say the least, whether or not one could be written on the “ Rise and 
Principles ” of it—which would very likely have the effect of allaying the 
fears of those Protestants whom the Pope of Rome terrifies. The “ fai] 
ure of Protestantism” as a system—if there has been a failure—is no 
more a test of the efficiency of Protestantism as a protest than an army's 
proficiency in the arts of production would be the true standard by which 
to test its efficiency and value. But it is rather among laymen than cler- 
gymen that this view should be expected to be taken. American clergy- 
men may possibly be glad to read what Dr. W. F. Hook has to say concern 
ing “ The Disestablished Church in the American Republic.” Newman's 
“Sermons on Subjects of the Day” are to be published—with the editorial 
care of the Rev. Mr. W. J. Copeland—in a style uniform with the eight 
volume edition of the same writer’s “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 
The Rey. Mr. C. T. Collins Trelawney’s “ Perranzabule, or the Chere) of 
England not a New Church, but Ancient, Apostolical, Independent ; and a 
Protesting Church near a Hundred Years before the Reformation,” goes 
into a new edition. The widely known if hardly famous Richard Hurrell 
Froude’s “ State Inter erence with Matters Spiritual” is now reprinted— 
with a certain oppezvuneness—and is furnished with a preface by W. J. 
E. Bennett. 

—In Science we have, in a thin octavo volume, “ An Introduction to the 
Classification of Animals,” by Professor Huxley, and a new book for begin 
ners in geology—“ Chips and Chapters ’”’—by Dr. David Page. Mr. Veitch’s 
“ Memoir of Sir William Hamilton ” will be as interesting to most scholarly 
students of History and Biography as any of the books of the month whicli 
are to be ranged under that head. It tells a pitiful story ; it throws addi 
tional, though not new, light upon the England in which Lord Macaulay's 
judgment on Bacon and on Plato was held to be not only worth attention 
but final ; in which “ Kit North” was considered a proper occupant of a 
chair of philosophy, while Hamilton, who at least knew the history of 
philosophy as few men ever have known it, went begging for a professor- 
ship, and his wife was forced to beg for a pension. “Constitutional Pro- 
gress” consists of seven university lectures on English history by Profes- 
sor Montagu Burrows, of Oxford, a Conservative in politics, whose party 
views are said to affect his lectures. The new edition of Coleridge’s “ Life 
of Keble” will contain some new matter—some of the letters which the 
preface_of the first edition wishes for. “ Lancashire, its Puritanism and 
Nonconformity,” by Mr. Robert Halley, should be a taking title to many 
Americans—Lancashire Puritanism having spread so wide in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, and, thence, in the West. The work is in two volumes. The 
second volume of Sir H. M. Elliot’s “History of India” is out. Of late 
books coming under the head of Poetry, none is of much importance ; one 
as attractive as any is, perhaps, “ Hood’s Early Poems and Sketches,” which 
is edited by the poet’s daughter. It includes the “Odes and Addresses to 
Great Men.” There is also a new and revised edition of the “ Memorials of 
Thomas Hood,” collected, arranged, and edited by his daughter, with a pre 
face by hisson. Mr. William Morris and Mr. E. Magnusson have joined forces 
to produce a translation of the Icelandic poem, “ Grettir’s Saga: the Story 
of Grettir the Strong.” “Proposals for, and Contributions to, a Ballad 
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History of England,” is a title worthy of attention, as revealing an odd 
conception of the possible in present. English literature. Even a person 
very sceptical as to the historical value of old ballads, would confess that 
our ballads-to-come are likely to be infinitely less valuable as history. 


What they may be as poetry, it would not be easy to say. Here, as dis- 


tantly pertaining to poetry, we may mention the fact that Mr. Tennyson, | 


in addition to his other honors, has just been made an honorary fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It will be in order by-and-by, probably, to 
talk of him as a man on whom one of the new life peerages is to be 
bestowed—he, if literature is to be so honored, being as likely as any one to 
be asked to accept such a honor ; and as safe, we imagine, to refuse. The 
end of the proposed innovation being to infuse new life into the House of 
Lords asa legislative machine, and to make the nation better contented with 
the aristocracy, it would be an end ill enough answered by the bestowal 
of what one might call nondescript} peerages on “available” literary men. 
While literature, or the body of literary men, would thus receive a slight, 
legislation would certainly gain only inappreciably ; and the secret dis- 
satisfaction of the modern Englishman at the sight of a privileged class 
would be not much diminished by seeing his idols selected by the powers 
that be as the objects of a condescending compliment. In Fiction, there 
seems to be nething doing that calls for particular notice. There is the 
usual flood of usual novels, but except the translation of Hugo’s “ L’Homme 
Qui Rit ”’—which makes much less talk among the English than its Eng- 
lish “ business” might have led one to expect—nothing is published just 
now in this branch of literatifre that seems of importance. Dickens is re- 
ported to be engaged on a new story. 

—Of new English books besides the Theological, Scientific, Poeti- 
cal, and such others as may be more strictly classified, we may men- 
tion as among the Miscellaneous one which will do something to take 
away the reproach which some of our correspondents cast upon England 
—of having gone into a rage about Mr. Sumner’s Alabama speech without 
ever having read it. Messrs. Stevens Brothers, of London, have in press 
an edition of the “Speech of the Hon. Charles Sumner, in Executive Ses- 
sion of the United States Senate, against the Ratification of the Johnson- 
Clarendon Treaty.” Over here, by the way, we observe that we do not 
reverse this order of the negotiators’ names, and with politeness say “the 
Clarendon-Johnson treaty.” We civilly forego the pleasures of civility, 
we suppose, for the sake of implying the culpability of our own negotiator 
—making him the more prominent to give him the greater share of blame. 
“Sketches of Young Couples by Quiz, illustrated by Phiz,” is a book which 
is in the midst of a revival of the popularity—such as it was—which it 
had a generation ago. It is said to be the unacknowledged work of Mr. 
Dickens—a fact worth the attention of the collectors who devote themselves 
to Dickens ; if, indeed, there be any such collectors. Hazlitt’s “ Round Table” 
—perhaps as good, all things considered, as anything of his—reappears as 
a volume of the pretty and cheap “ Bayard Series.” For the thirty-seventh 
volume of their ‘ Standard Library,” Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have chosen 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon's “ New America;” and its author, ina new preface, 
congratulates himself on the fact that in the “ young life ” of that work it 
has already achieved, in various Janguages, the honor of no less than forty 
editions. There is agreement, however, on the part of all whose opinions 
as to things of this kind are valuable, that this is not at all a matter for 
congratulation. Certainly, all such Americans ag know that their country 
—wherever and whatever else it may be—is at least not dreamt of in Mr. 
Dixon’s philosophy or imagination, and is to be seen neither in Utah nor 
at Wallingford, will think it a thing much to be regretted for the readers’ 
own sakes that there should be readers of forty editions of so misleading and 
slight a book as Mr. Dixon made up when he went home from this coun- 
try. We see that one of the London publishing houses is breaking the 
traditionary rule that new novels shall appear in three volumes. 
stories of about the orthodox length have just been published by Messrs. 
F. Warne & Co. in a style superior in appearance to our ordinary cloth- 
bound works of fiction, but the same as the latter in essentials. 


Two 


—But a French book, which is issued by one of the London publishers 
—Mr. Triibner—promises to be more valuable than most of the fortnight’s 
“a History ” of English production. It is “ Etudes sur Histoire du Droit 
Criminel des Peuples Anciens—Inde Brahmanique, Egypte, J udée.” It is by 
J.J, Thonissen, a Professor of Louvain. “ Many ages before the founding of 
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sources ; and fortunately a world unknown to the public of the last century 
has been laid open by the investigations of Egyptologists, Biblical critics 


| and students of the Telmud, and the researches of the students of Sanskrit 


} 


philology. Professor Thonissen has not contented himself with an unam 


| bitious scheme ; and it is as yet soon enough, perhaps, to attempt yeneral- 


| 








Rome,” Professor Thonissen’s prospectus begins, “ when Italy and Greece | 


had not yet perceived the first glimmerings of civilization, the vast prob- 


lems of politics and law had reached on the banks of the Ganges and the | 


Nile the dignity of a science.” It is necessary, then, if we would clearly 
understand the general history of law, to turn our attention to these oriental 





izing, even on the mass of facts which his various fields will afford him : 
but it is reasonable to expect that his digest may have value for the jurisis, 
the linguistic scholars, and the ethnologists for whom he intends it. As 
akin to the forthcoming work, we may quote here, from a paper recently read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, some remarks made by Mr. N. B. F. Baillie 
on “ The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in connection with the Adminis 
tration of Justice to Foreigners.” The ultima ratio on the matter of fact 
before an English court, Mr. Baillie pointed out, is the opinion of a judg: 
or jury; and all evidence, direct or circumstantial, is introduced and 
allowed its weight in forming this opinion. According to the Moham 
medan procedure, on the other hand, circumstantial evidence is wholly 
refused ; testimony can be received only to one side of the issue; it must 
be always direct to the point in dispute ; two or more com 
petent witnesses unite in stating a fact in the same way, their consent is 
as absolutely conclusive as the verdict of a jury in England. Thus the 
ultima ratio in a Mohammedan court is the opinion of the witnesses. This 
constitutes the radical difference between the two systems of trying causes, 
and, together with some minor differences, does not open up a pleasing 
prospect for Americans and Englishmen should “ consular justice” ever be 
replaced by native justice in Turkey and other Mohammedan countries 


and when 


—The annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, which took place in 
London on the 5th of last month, not only gave occasion to the 
amount of speech-making of the usual kind, but Lord Stanley, wh 
as chairman, made some remarks which others besides the gentlem: 
dined with him will take some interest in hearing. He said that if ever 
the secrets of the society’s charity were made public, most people would 


usual 
acted 


‘n who 


be much surprised to see in the lists of beneficiaries so many persons of 
well-known names. “I noted off,” he said, “a list containing over sixty 
names of those who were assisted, to every one of which the credit of emi- 
nence in his or her respective line could not be denied. What I mean by 
eminence—for the word is vague—is this,” he continued: “ that of these 
sixty-odd names, there is not one which would not be familiar—I do not 
say merely to professed students of literature or science, but to any well- 
educated individual having acquaintance with the literature and science of 
the last century.” “The last century” covers a ‘period which includes 
some of English literature’s more poverty-stricken days, 
ago Goldsmith had yet five years to live; and when Goldsmith is thought 
of, one is’ almost compelled to think of the garret and the landlady—in 
short, of Hogarth’s “ Distressed Poet.’ In 1769, Goldsmith's greatest friend, 
the Autocrat of Literature, was not so very far removed from the days 
when he and Mr. Savage—who thereby got his best lodging in literature, 
at any rate—walked the streets of London all night for want of a room in 
which to sleep. 


A hundred years 


And in the matter of style of living—however it was as 
regards style of writing—it is to be feared that for some years after 1769 
“ Doctor Minor ” had more followers than “ Doctor Major.” We do not 
know, therefore, whether or not we are called on to be so melancholy as 
we might be over Lord Stanley's statement of what has happened to sixty- 
odd of the eminent among literary men and women of “ the last hundred 
years.” Just at present the rewards of success in literature are so great, 
and the possibility of earning a highly respectable living, even without 
what can be called literary success, is so constantly proved, that our age 
may be called the literally golden age of literature—or, rather, the golden 
age of men of letters—though for that matter we have Char'es Reade to 
prove that these are convertible terms, and that if you want literature to 
be golden, you must give plenty of money to the literary men. It may be 
doubted, we should say, if most of the sixty-odd names are not those of 
writers who attained their “eminence” before 1830. As the Publishers’ 
Circular (London) points out, the Royal Literary Fund, if it relieves emi- 
nent authors, does not entertain many such as its guests. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, who was one of the guests, was the only one, the Cirev/ar says, 
whose name is familiarly known “to any well-educated person having 
ordinary acquaintance with literature.’ That of the 
Rev. Mr. D’Orsey, nor of the Rev. Mr. J. H. Blunt, Mr. Chandos Wren 
Hoskyns, Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, the Rev. Mr. R. Whiston, nor hardly 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, though most people know that he is con 
nected with the Saturday Review. 
of celebrated men from the feast is not the fault of the society. 


cannot be said 


But we imagine that this absence 
We ob- 


' serve that the Circular, too, like the rest of the English papers, has its 
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slap at our late minister to England, whom it speaks of as the “ irrepressi- 
ble Mr. Reverdy Johnson.” By the way, another slap at him in which the 
Circular indulges seems not called for; it corrects his English thus: He 
‘stated that one of his pleasantest recollections on his return would be 
that he had been among” (in company of) “those literary men who had 
devoted their time,” ete., ete., etc. The Circular’s practice is better than 
this rather impertinent little bit of its preaching. In the next breath it 
says, “ All honor to these gentlemen for coming amongst authors,” etc. 

—Mr. August Glaeser,;U. 8. Consular Clerk at Frankfort, has in mind 
to translate for the European public a portion of Mr. Tuckerman’s “ Book 
of the Artist,” having been encouraged to do so by the favor with which 
his little pamphlet, ‘“‘ Das Lincoln-Monument,” was received on the Conti- 
nent. The character of the latter publication was described in the Nation 
of March 18; but the author, in a private note, suggests that we may have 
misled people as to his pretensions, by saying that the work did not quite 
meet our expectations—meaning those excited by an announcement of it 
we had seen. This, we are free to admit, was our own fault and not Mr. 
Glaeser’s, who made no claim to originality, while nevertheless the first 
to contribute to German literature a coherent account of American art and 
artists. In performing this service he could get no assistance whatever 
from his own countrymen, and of course had to resort to the best American 
sources or source—the “ New American Cyclopedia,” with Mr. Sumner’s 
speech for a guide at every step. Hence the limited number of his bio- 
graphies, and the absence of anything like criticism in them. Mr. Tucker- 
man’s work is, as we pointed out at the time of its appearance, not the 
best for transatlantic reading, partly because it ministers too much to our 
national vanity, and therefore may make us ridiculous in foreign eyes, 
and partly because it ignores a school of art which is very confidently 
ready to dispute the future with the older (or what, borrowing the analogy 
from literature, we may call the Knickerbocker) school. However, it is 
the fullest work we have, and it says all that can be said in favor of the 
artists admitted to notice; and an abridgment of it would perhaps be 
even better than an extract. 

—Number 20 of the Journal of the Berlin Geographical Society offers 
nothing of very general .interest, though, as always, much that is valu- 
able, in its leading articles. In the miscellany we find an epitome of 
Wallmann’s observations on the color of Alpine lakes and streams. Green 
and blue, of course, ranging through all the tones, form the broadest dis- 
tinction among the lakes. In not a few both colors are combined. Lago 
Maggiore is green in its northern arm, and blue in its southern. A great 
number have the shore-belt, where the water is apt to be shallowest, of a 
lighter tint than the main body ; and those elevated lakes in kettle or pot- 
shaped basins are frequently light green at the edge, grow more and 
more darkly green in rings as the centre is approached, and at the centre 
show a dark-blue core or nucleus. These, which may be called the per- 
manent hues of the lakes, are subject to some variation from temperature 
and weather, as is a matter of common observation, but the original eause 
of them is not accurately known. Subterranean springs, reflected and 
refracted light, shoals, and mountain feeders all affect them to some ex- 
tent. The last take their own color from the rocks and earths among 
which they rise. Those descending from slaty formations are a pure 
greenish-blue; the limestone torrents a blue-gray or # bluish-green ; 
streams from the Alpine lakes an emerald green. Lake Geneva and the 
through-flowing Rhone are of a beautiful blue color; Lake Constance and 
the Rhine are green. The glacier-born streams have a milk-and-water 
appearance, which is intensified in the afternoon and in summer; and 
during this season they often tinge the elevated lakes with a like cloudi- 
ness. 





A NEW LIFE OF RALEIGH* 


WHETHER it is true or not, as Mr. Charles Kingsley says, that to Sir Wal. 
ter Raleigh, “ under the providence of Almighty God, do the whole United 
States of America owe their existence,” it is at any rate true that Raleigh 
was the prime hero of our colonial history—the man of all Englishmen of 
his day whose name is most indissolubly associated with the planting of 
English settiements in America. No American will fail, therefore, to wel- 
come a new anc complete life of this distinguished man, prepared in great 
part from wholly new materials, and vindicating his name anew from un- 
deserved obloquy. In his modest and eloquent introduction Mr. Edwards 


*“ The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. Based on yon on! Documents preserved in 
the Rolls House, the Privy Council Office, Hatfield House, the British Museum, and other 
Manuscript Repositories, British and Foreign. Together with his Letters, now first col- 
lected Hy Edward Edwards. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868," Vol. I., Life, 8vo, 
pp. lvi. and 723, Vol II., Letters, pp. Lxxxy, and 530, 
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forestalls the charge of presumption in undertaking a task from which 
many eminent writers have shrunk. After a graphic description of the 
difficulty—nay, impossibility—of getting full access to documentary 
records a hundred years ago, he adds (p. xlv.): “The humblest historical] 
enquirer is, in 1868, in a better position as a searcher into records than a 
retired Prime Minister, with a literary ambition, would have been in 1768 
or, indeed, for some two generations later. The concentration of the 
national records into a single repository at the new Rolls House, with open 
doors and rapidly accumulating calendars, does more than alter the mere 
conditions of such a task as that which Edward Gibbon abandoned, 
about a hundred years ago, for want of trustworthy materials. That con. 
centration of the public archives renders it certain that honest, continued 
and painstaking labor will be able to make useful additions to previous 
knowledge on many a theme of r tional interest, however modest the 
amount of literary skill with which the new materials may be handled.” 


In spelling the name Rulegh, Mr. Edwards follows the almost uniform 
practice of Sir Walter himself, as shown in the letters given in the second 
volume. In the early part of his life he signed Rauley, afterwards Ralegh ; 
while his contemporaries adopted any one of a dozen different forms, 


The author deserves nearly as high commendation for the use made of 
his materials as for his industry and honesiy in collecting them. His 
remarks are always candid and judicious, and the work is well laid out and 
well executed in detail. He is at times over-sedulous to turn a pregnant, 
elliptical expression into formal grammar; but he does not tamper with 
his author after the style of Mr. Sparks’s substitution of “General Put. 
nam” for “Old Put,” but inserts the needed word in brackets ; ¢. g., p. 241, 
in speaking of the capture of Fayal in 1597, “I stayed so long from land. 
2a as [that] I heard mine own company, even at my back, mur. 
mer and say that I durst not adventure it.” Here the “that,” which we 
take to have been inserted by the editor, adds nothing to the clearness of 
the sentence ; while there is an easy off-hand air about the original expres. 
sion quite in character with the despatch of a naval commander announc. 
ing a victory. 

Again, Mr. Edwards is too fond of parentheses, and indulges too often 
in the fault of allusiveness, s0 common in many writers, as on p. 645, “A 
great living historian once said of a certain famous event,” etc. Why not 
say, out-and-out, what historian and what event? It isno shame, even toa 
well-read man, not to be able to identify at sight every familiar passage, 
even from the most famous writers; but at a quotation like that given, it 
is impossible not to feel a little rebuked, somewhat as if one were of a 
sudden unable to remember who discovered America. This habit is even 
worse when the writer is dealing with events which are so familiar to him 
that he seems to forget that it is possible some of his readers may have 
had some other topic on their minds of late. We confess that we have 
been obliged to have recourse to other books for facts and dates which are 
essential to urderstanding the story, but which Mr. Edwards has taken for 
granted. This fault appears worst of all in the chapters that treat of the 
great central event of the book—the trial and conviction of Raleigh in 
1603. There is a long account given of the two great plots of that year— 
the “surprising treason” of Lord Grey and others, and Lord Cobham's 
conspiracy in behalf of Lady Arabella Stuart ; and the trial of Raleigh is 
depicted with much detail and great dramatic effect. But the subject is 
not clearly introduced ; there is no adequate account of the bearing of 
these events upon each other and upon public affairs, or of the way in 
which Sir Walter came to be implicated in them. Perhaps it is intended 
to let the successive events tell their own story, and bring vividly before 
the reader the confused and contradictory nature of the charges just as 
they stoed before a contemporary. And to a certain extent this is well ; 
but the duty of the historian is something more: he should give not 
merely the materials for a judgment—which Mr. Edwards has done with 
great fairness—but so introduce and arrange them as to give his readeran 
advantage which the contemporary did not have. 

The editor has made some very judicious remarks at the close of the 
chapter upon the trial. After quoting the assertion of one of the judges, 
made in after years, that “the justice of England has never been so injured 
and degraded as by the condemnation of Sir Walter Raleigh,” he adds, 
“ But the manifest injustice of a conviction is quite a different thing from 
the absolute innocence of the person accused,” and proceeds to discuss 
briefly some of the probabilities, as well as to notice some problems still 
unsolved. It is certain that Raleigh had some transactions with Cobham ; 
but it is certain, too, that Cobham’s self.contradictory and unsupported 
testimony can have no weight to convict Raieigh of treason. For our part, 
while the fact of treason is unproved, we can yet see no treason to England 
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in desiring—supposing he did desire—some other succession than that of 
James Stuart. As our author well shows in his fifteenth chapter, it is very 
unsafe to infer “sixteenth-century views of ‘hereditary right’ from eight- 
eenth-century views of it ;” and nothing was further from the minds of 
that generation than the complete acquiescence in James's claim which 
we are accustomed to. In despair of a substitute, England received him 
without a contest ; but if such a substitute was supposed to exist, and was 
favored by Raleigh, assuredly the Revolution of 1688 justified his prescience. 
Mr. Edwards thinks it inconceivable that he could have plotted to put “an 
empty-headed girl” on the throne; as well, one would say, an empty- 
headed girl, with men like Raleigh about her, as James the First with his 
Carr and Villiers. 

Mr. Edwards is no victim of the morbus biographicus, and yet he has an 
honest and hearty admiration for his hero; and, what is still more to the 
point, the power of depicting the character of the man with great vividness 
and discrimination, but at the same time without any elaborate analysis. 
He admits his faults—ambition, greed, pride, occasional vindictiveness— 
ill growths of prosperity, which were partly rooted up in his years of mis- 
fortune ; admits, too, that he was an unpopular man, and in part deservedly 
so. But if he was ambitious and self-seeking, it was without dishonor ; he 
sought his own gain, but never by dishonest or disloyal means. Granting 
that he was guilty in 1603 and afterwards in 1618, it was a guilt uncon- 
taminated by,mean or selfish motives. Throughout his life his marked 
characteristics are great powers as well for counsel as for action, joined 
with an intense and unswerving devotion to his country. Even James, 
when he beheaded him to please the King of Spain, was eager to enhance 
the sense of obligation by calling Philip’s attention to the eminence and 
remarkable capacity of his victim. Undoubtedly the man in the crowd 
was right who said, when Raleigh’s head fell from his shoulders, “ We 
have not such another head to cut off.” 








Why, then, was Raleigh’s life a failure? For, after all, even supposing 
he had continued to prosper after James’s accession, it is obvious that his 
reputation was already made—that of a brilliant, many-sided man, who 
shone in splendid achievements, but on the whole accomplished no 
great work: this is the way we all are wont to think of him at this day. 
Mr. Kingsley speaks of “ the fatal yet pardonable mistake” by which “he 
tried to be too many men ” at once, and explains his want of success by this. 
Perhaps this was so; but, after all, was it his own fault? Could he have 
done otherwise? If anything was characteristic of the man, it was his 
restless activity. He could not be idle. If he could not do what he liked 
best to do, he would do what lay next his hand; but something he must 
do. Admiral and colonizer abroad, courtier and administrator at home, 
in every field of action he was a practical reformer—introducing methods 
and institutions which have left their mark on all after-time. He could 
not see a thing going wrong without trying to set it right. Away from 
public life, he enters with zeal into the improvement of his estate ; shut up 
in prison, he devotes himself to literature. 

Nevertheless, the main bent of his mind always directed him towards 
public life—not as a closet politician, like Burleigh and Walpole, nor as a 
man of action merely, like Nottingham. More than almost any man of 
modern times, he reminds us of those great statesmen of antiquity who 
would carry out on the field what they had counselled in the senate. To 
read his speeches and pamphlets, one would say that he should have sat 
always in the Council of State ; to follow his brilliant achievements in the 
fleet, one would wonder that his name does not rank with Blake’s and 
Nelson’s, or Turenne’s and Marlborough’s. Above all, he was a man not 
merely of ideas, but of one idea—of a -policy—his whole life was concen- 
trated into enmity towards Spain, and jealousy vf her power. Had circum- 
stances favored, he might perhaps have been against Spain what Richelieu 
was against Austria, and William III. against France. 

But no such thing as this was possible in Elizabeth's reign. A minister 
like Raleigh would not have been to her taste. To be sure, her trusted 
Burleigh also favored a bold policy—an alliance of the Protestant powers 
of the North in support of the struggling Huguenots and Netherlanders ; 
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d Walsingham wrote earnestly from Paris, just before the massacre of | under the control of an enlightened judgment and in combination with 


St. Bartholomew, to urge active measures in behalf of the Netherlanders. 
“ As you tender God’s glory and her Majesty's safety, see if you can induce 
her, upon overtures first to be made by the King [Charles IX.] in their 


the Prince of Orange to have entertained Spain, the fire would have been 
kindled before this in our own home.” But Burleigh and Walsingham 
were of different stuff from Raleigh, and were safe and submissive minis- 
ters of her policy, seeing they could not have their own, 
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It is idle to conjecture how the history of the sixveenth century might 
have been changed if Elizabeth had had a steady and far-seeing policy, 
and carried it out faithfully and liberally. The names of Zutphen and Cadiz 
stand to show what England could do when Elizabeth permitted her to 
act ; what might not William of Orange have accomplished with the hearty 
co-operation of statesmen like Burleigh and Walsingham and heroes like 
Raleigh? No one appears to have surpassed Raleigh in discerning either 
the great duty placed before his country, or the best means of fulfilling it. 
The fragments of his speeches in Parliament remind one of the words in 
which Demosthenes pointed out the true means of contending against the 
Philip of his day. 

We believe, therefore, that Raleigh failed only for lack of scope ; because 
a half-hearted and parsimonious queen did not want the best work he had 
to do, and a worthless king had not sense enough to value the ablest man 
in his dominions. The closing chapters of the book are almost unexcep 
tionably good, and give strong testimony to the meanness of King James 
and his eagerness to conciliate Spain. The plot, too, against Raleigh is 
elaborated much more clearly than the plots of 1603, and the reader is led 
spontaneously to cast his mind back to that triumphant chapter (the twelfth) 
which tells of Raleigh’s “ offences against Spain,” and which ends (p. 296); 
“Tt was Raleigh who—in Parliament, in the press, and in council ; alike in 
season and out of season—had been the unremitting enemy of Spanish 
policy wherever and in whatever shape he met with it. It was he who by 
vast colonial enterprises, extending over twenty years, had defied Spanish 
pretensions, and spread alarm throughout Spanish settlements. If the 
time should ever come when a new and weak monarch shall be disposed 
to bend the policy of England to the policy of Spain; when a king of 
England shall lay bare to an ambassador of Spain his hatred of a free 
press and a free parliament—a time when ‘the scribes’ shall be in power, 
and the men of war in disgrace—on whose head is it likely that Spain 
will seek to wreak her revenge for the past ?” 

Whatever may be our judgment upon the perplexed questions of 1603, 
it is impossible to read the account of the disastrous voyage of 1617, with 
Sir Walter's own words, without being convinced that the enterprise was 
honestly undertaken for the glory and advantage of England, and that 
when he returned heart-broken to his country, it was as a duty and to 
fulfil a promise. Whatever claims Spain made to the possession of Guiana, 
Raleigh did not admit them, but consistently maintained that his early 
voyages had made it part of the English empire; and, as he forcibly 
argued in his letter to Lord Carew, “ were not Guiana his Majestie’s, then 
mighte I as well have beene questioned for a theefe, for takinge of gould 
out of the Kinge of Spaine’s mines ; as the Spa[niards] doe now call me a 
peace-breaker ” (Vol. IIL., p. 376). 

We recognize the distinction drawn, p. 521, between “people” and 
“ populace ;” we know the difference, even in our democratic republic ; bat 
perhaps Raleigh judged—and perhaps his editor judges—a little unfairly 
in thinking that “if England, in 1588, had been governed by counting 
heads or ‘ votes,’ that year would have proved the year of England’s agony, 
not the year of her power and pride.” The experience of America, against 
which Mr. Edwards cannot forbear the luxury of a fling or two, in the 
year which might have proved the year of her agony, may be set aside. 
But in Raleigh’s own time the great revolution of the Netherlands was 
accomplished—not, to be sure, by the “ populace,” but by the unfaltering 
patriotism of fishermen and artisans, trusting and faithfully upholding a 
great leader. 





THE SOIENCE OF OHARITY.* 


ONE ef the most marked instances of the progress of the scientific spirit 
in this age is the increasing control of reason over the management of 
charities. There is, in fact, springing up a science of charity. The mere 
sentimental aid of suffering and poverty, without reference to the other 
effects produced, once held a bounden duty of every conscientious person, 
is more and more looked upon as dangerous to both giver and receiver. 
The keen feelings of pity and humanity, though of course underlying all 
sound systems of charity, are seen to be untrustworthy and perilous, unless 


the rules of a wide experience. The great object of all forms of public 
charity and aid to the unfortunate and the criminal is more and more seen 


age , to be the development of character. Where this is not secured or is im- 
behalf, to join with him in yielding assistance. If God had not raised up of 


peded, no matter what benevolent feelings may be gratified or what touch- 
ing spectacle of mercy may be afforded, there the scientific organizer of 
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charity sees only injury done, the laws of society interfered with, and what 
was intended for a blessing in reality turned to a curse. 

To attain this great end, suffering will often be permitted rather than 
that state help or private assistance should interfere with self-help ; the 
great natural laws will be strictly adhered to; and the motives and indi- 
vidual agencies which everywhere keep society sound and healthful will 
be applied to the treatment of its exceptional members—the defective, the 
unfortunate, the orphan, and the criminal. In this view, the great reform 
of our day in criminal science has been inaugurated—the Irish Prison 
Reform. To the eye of sentiment, Howard has been a figure for ever hal- 
lowed, as he went from prison to prison cleaning the foul places and 
bringing comparative comfort and decency again to the poor prisoner. But 
to the scientific student of reform, the almost unknown commander of a 
distant penal colony, Captain Maconochie, in inventing and first applying 
his system of marks and gradation of punishment to the most hardened 
criminals, has done a greater service to the prisoners. He has first demon- 
strated the possibility of reforming character by infusing hope into the 
treatment of the most hopeless—the convicts; and the prison, under his 
able imitator, Sir Walter Crofton, has no longer been a mere place of dull 
punishment, but also a means of restoring a more industrious producer and 
a more honest man to society. 

The modern science of charity has long ago rejected the idea that chil- 
dren of criminal habits are to be treated like older offenders. In all civil- 
ized countries reform has gone hand in hand with punishment for this 
unfortunate class. But the scientific method has not stopped with this im- 
provement. It has seen that in all branches of reformatory treatment suc- 
cess has only been attained by adhering as closely as possible to the natu- 
ral laws. Many modes of influencing or improving the young have come 
down to us from past ages, and, among others, the monastic system—the 
large institutions where numbers are massed together, and the life becomes 
artificial and unnatural. 

The students of charity in different countries have watched the effects 
of these large reformatories. They have reasoned that, above all others, 
children need individual and personal influences, and without these the 
massing of youth together under general instruction only exposes them to 
innumerable temptations from each other, and creates at best artificial 
virtue. For the social opinion of a large institution must always be much 
stronger than any teaching of the superior officers. Numbers fostered 
unnatural faults, or cherished hypocritical virtues. The child did not feel 
the most powerful natural influence—that of a family or a home. He 
grew up, so far as practical life was concerned, somewhat like a monk— 
not exposed to its natural temptations, given to hidden indulgences, and 
entirely unacquainted with its everyday machinery. They urged that the 
child of the state must expect to live mainly by work in the soil, and to 
supply his wants, as poor people do, by hand-labor; whereas, in the 
monastic institutions, he is lighted, warmed, and fed by machinery, and 
his labor is principally a cheap kind of handicraft. 

The results of the congregated system for reformatories have been seen 
to be so unfavorable that mén dissatisfied with it have in different countries 
opened family reformatories, where the unfortunate little subjects were 
distributed in groups—each company being in a separate cottage, under in- 
dividual influence—where the everyday wants are supplied by hand, and 
the employment is mainly in the garden or on the farm. These establish- 
ments—among which we would particularize the Rauhe Haus of Dr. 
Wichern, at Hamburg ; the Agricultural Colony at Mettrai, under M. De 
Metz ; and those under Sydney Turner, in Kent, England—are now for 
practical success the leading reformatories in the world. 

Of the opposite system, the House of Refuge in New York is 
the best example. Mr. Pierce’s book, “A Half-Century with Juve- 
might in fact be called “A Defence of the 
Mr. Pierce has been long and favorably known 
as a most earnest and intelligent worker in juvenile reform: first 
as Superintendent of the Massachussetts Lancaster Industrial School 
for Girls, and lately as Chaplain of the New York House of Refuge. He 
has given the public, in the present volume, a very readable and interesting 
history of the New York Reformatory, with sketches of the various persons 
engaged in its work, and also of similar enterprises in the city. The 
volume abounds in interesting incidents and in valuable discussions of 
principles. Its only defect as a history is in taking the statements of cer- 
tain individual charities in the city for truth as to the results accomplished 
by them—especially its giving credence to the statements of one person 
whose shortcomings have often been noticed in these columns. There is 
also too much indiscriminate praise of the large congregated reformatories. 
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Mr. Pierce’s arguments for his favorite system of treatment for crim). 
nal and neglected children do not seem to us such as make out a case. 
We may concede at once that there is no doubt that a large asylum 
makes a better show to the public; that it is easier to manage, as depend. 
ing more upon machinery and less upon individual force ; that it can or. 
ganize handicrafts better; that it can sustain more profitable labor ; and 
that it has room for a larger number of inmates, It is equally true that 
the family asylum is very far from being a true natural family, and that it 
requires for its success men or women of great devotion and of much per- 
sonal power. But, when all is allowed, the great effect aimed at by a re 
formatory—the development of character, the growth of a true manhood, 
the cultivation of honesty, purity, and industry—cannot be produced to 
any great extent in a large caravansery of children. A family asylum may 
not be a true family, but it is nearer to it than a building, like the ae 
York House of Refuge, with a thousand children. It gives opportunity for 
the play of individual personal influences; it enables each child to be 
watched, and taught, and influenced as he may personally need ; it calls out 
affection, and gratitude, and friendship between the superintendent of each 
group and the little objects cf his care. There must be under it less bad in 
fluence of one lad upon the other, and less of concealed vice. The labor is 
petty and plain, such as each boy or girl must do hereafter. There seems to 
us a mistake in Mr. Pierce’s statement that lads of this class find farm or 
garden work alow and dull. The experience of the family reformatories js 
quite in the opposite direction. All street-boys find steady labor irksome at 
first ; but farm-work soon becomes as attractive as any, and, as the branch 
where common labor in this country is most needed and best rewarded, it 
ought to be the first chosen for the children of the state. Moreover, farm. 
life preserves these lads, when they leave the reformatory, from their most 
dangerous temptations. 

It is not enough to point in reply to the hundreds of youth saved by 
such congregated houses as the House of Refuge in New York. Wher. 
ever devoted and Christian men and women labor personally to benefit an 
abandoned class of children, there will certainly be rich fruits shown in 
honest lives and renovated characters. The question is, Would not more 
fruit be gathered under another system? No congregated reformatory 
has presented anything like the results of the Mettrai Colony or the Ham 
burg Rauhe Haus. The failures of Mettrai, if we remember correctly, 
are less than ten per cent. ; there, however, in addition to the influence of 
small groups and the effect of religion, is brought in that most power 
ful agency on this class of youth, the love of honor and emulation. 

Mr. Pierce’s defence of the old system we believe to be that of a hope 
less position, and one which the advancing progress of the scientific 
method in dealing with charities will soon place with the arguments of 
the past for abuses now happily almost forgotten. 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By MM. Zurcher and Margollé. Trans 
lated from the French by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1869. London: Richard Bentley. 1869.)—There seems 
to be no good reason why this work should have received the honor 
of a translation ; it isa mere compilation of rather indiscriminate quota 
tions tied together by a clumsy thread of narrative, forming one ot 
the least meritorious of the many works on popular science which have 
appeared in France during the last five years. No pains have been taken to 
set before the reader the results of the numerous investigations which have 
given us the science of seismology. Where the reader is so fortunate as to 
have the facts given him at second-hand from Humboldt, Dolomieu, or other 
competent observers, his impressions are likely to be correct. Whiere, 
however, the authors have not been so cautious as to confine themselves to 
quotations, the reader runs great risk of acquiring very erroneous ideas 
concerning earthquakes and volcanoes. No effort has been made to explain 
the formation of voleanic cones or the transmission of earthquake shocks— 
the two most fundamental facts connected with the phenomena of which 
the book treats. Enough is said, however, to lead the reader to believe 
that voleanic mountains are lifted at once into the air by forces acting from 
the interior of the earth—a theory long since cast aside by most geologists, 
and which would have fallen into complete disrepute were it not for the 
teachings of Elie de Beaumont and one or two other of the older French 
geologists. 

The most remarkable part of the work is the engravings. They are in 
deed extraordinary productions. One must believe that most of them re- 
present regions where gravitation has ceased to play its wonted part: 
where volcanic products arrange themselves not according to their usual 
laws, but in obedience to the ingenious imagination of the draughtsman. it 
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is quite singular how the angle of slope of volcanic peaks, as represented 


in all our popular treatises where they are depicted, has gone on increasing | 
from year to year, until the normal declivities of 20° or 25° have been altered | 


to the more picturesque angles of 60° and even 70’. 


Those whose eyes 


The Nation. 


| 


have been justly offended by these exaggerations, have at least the satis- | 


faction of seeing here the final stage of this absurdity. 

it is hardly worth while to notice the many minor errors of style and 
statement found in this volume. The printer’s part of the work is well 
done ; and were it not for careless stitching; the volume before us would be, 
in all mechanical regards, very creditable. We must say, in conclusion, 
that it seems a great pity that, while such productions as this are sought 
for translation, works like the admirable “ La Terre” of Elisée Reclus, 
or the excellent and popular “ La Lune” of Guillemin, should not be given 
a place in our language. 


Agnes Wentworth. By E. Foxton, author of “Herman” and “Sir 
Pavon and Saint Pavon.” (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.}—Read 
ing “ Agnes Wentworth” revives the general impression which we gained 
from the author’s former novel, “ Herman,” which we read some years 
ago,and had forgotten in great part—an impression which is strengthened 
by this one, and also by the recollection of one or two contributions 
by the same hand to some of the magazines—that there is little in the 
way of her achieving some success in literature except the want of vitality 
in her characters, the suspicion of dulness which makes her writing not 
altogether easy reading, and what, for want of a pleasanter word, we must 
call the pretentiousness of her general tone. ‘To set against such faults 
as these, she has command of a more accurate and refined English style 
than most of her female contemporaries, and she looks at life from a 
half-heroic, half-religious standpoint, from which the elaboration of 
speculations on literature and art and on the relations of the indivi- 
dual to the present and the future world are so naturally to be expected 
that it troubles nobody to get them. But she is rather staid and 
self-conscious in her manner, and, if we may say so, she is a little 
too careful to preserve in the minds of her readers a sense of the 
irreproachable manners and good-breeding of her characters. Ex- 
cept, for instance, as an illustration of the “habits of good society ’— 
illustrations, we may say in passing, which, on a writer’s own account, 
cannot be too delicately offered—there seems not to be any reason for a 
remark like this, which is interpolated by “ Mr. Foxton” in his account of 
a little conversation between Agnes and her husband : “ They called each 
other by their Christian names to me, because I knew them both so well, 
and her from childhood.” Now, the most inoffensive reader, on getting 
an unexpected hint of this nature, might naturally enough—to console 
himself for a disagreeable impression that the writer thought it might not 
be wholly thrown away upon him—remind himself that when a man 
asserts his peculiar refinement and delicacy, some people at once begin to 
suspect him. When the wayfarer proclaims aloud that he is a man of 
great probity and sterling integrity, the housekeeper begins to give an 
eye to her spoons. Such uneasy virtue is too apt to provoke suspicion— 
which, of course, is often enough unfounded ; it is not absolutely always 
the newest converts who are the most lavish in their display of the Chris- 
tian emblems. 

Except, however, for this too evident tendency to improve her readers, 
there is nothing objectionable in this story of “Agnes Wentworth.” 
The characters are artificial; one does not, for instance, believe too 
heartily in the existence of a little girl, even though born in Boston, where 
enthusiasm for art is known to be prevalent, who makes speeches like this, 
which occurs in the first chapter of the book : “‘Only not to you, dearest 
Rosamond, only not to you, only this once!’ cried Agnes, sliding through 


her sister’s arms to her feet, and clinching her knee with her own clasped | 


hands. ‘Oh, Rosamond, this once let me speak ; and then, if you must 
kill my one hope in life, I will build a cold, stony tomb of silence over it. 
Oh, Rosamond, you are so beautiful and good! He isso noble! He will 
be so great! He will be a glorious painter. You would be his wife. He 
would be my brother. He would paint for you. You would work for him. 
I would help you. He would make fame for you. You would make hap- 
piness for him. We would go to Italy, and get away from all the dress 
and fuss and people here, and lead such a beautiful free life. When visi- 
tors came, they would be artists too, and not tell about law-cases and 








cheating, or eating and scandal, but the splendid statues and pictures and 


temples they were doing. But if you disappoint him, it will break his 
heart. He will die, and there will be the end.” 
Such a little orator—of eleven years of age !—has the general effect of a 
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puppet on a wire, rather than a human being; but as the personages by 
whom she is surrounded share in great measure the same peculiarity, it is 
not so noticeable in the general effect. Still, when an author presents ideals 
of young manhood and young womanhood—which we take to be the object 
of this and the previous novel—one could wish, in the interest of the actual, 
that the presentation should be made more attractive, and that the ideals 
should bear some more positive and appreciable relations to ordinary 
human nature than in these instances they can be said to do. 
not every author is at once amusing and instructive ; and if, considered 
as a story, “ Agnes Wentworth ” is not to be called entertaining, and, con 
sidered as a study of character, does not command admiration, its moral 
tone, at least, is unimpeachable, and its ideal of life and duty is commend 
ably high. 


However, 


Studies in Verse. By Henry Abbey. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 1869.)—Mr. Abbey’s new book is something of an advance on an 
other book of his that we remember which was published some years ago 
That was inspired by the Tennyson of the Claribel days, while this follows 
after the Tennyson of Dora and Enoch Arden, though it makes an exeur 
sion of some leagth with Maud, and once in a great while takes a stép or 
two with Mr. Browning. But Mr. Abbey has it still to learn that just as 
profuse flowers of diction did not make “ May-day ” 
prime of good Haroun Al Raschid,” so “ Stories in Verse” 
made into “Idyls of the King” by the closest imitation of that ewrlese 
simplicitas which distinguishes Tennyson's elaborately chastened later 
work. There is always something, precious or otherwise, under the 
finished workmanship of Tennyson, whether when he is daintiest in orna 
mentation or when he is ostentatiously plain; but in Mr. Abbey's pieces, 
so far, we have found nothing of substance. Here is a sample of them: 


‘** T was a naturalist, and had crossed the sea 
And come to Theodosia to find 
A monstrous spider of which I had heard 
The people of the town wagyed doubting heads 
When asked about it; but one day I met 
A sturdy fisherman who once had seen 
The spider.” 


Surely, there would never have been any Tennysonites had Tennyson 
been one—a fruitful truth, and apt to benefit many of us besides Mr. Abbey, 
if we would pardon its seeming obscurity and ponder it well. 

The spider himself above-mentioned is, by the way, the most extra 
ordinary creature we have met with in fiction. He infests the neighbor- 
hood of Theodosia. One morning the sturdy fisherman's daughter, a 
lovely girl, is missing ; from her window depends a glutinous rope of five 
strands, and the villagers know where she has gone. The next night the 
naturalist is seized by the monster, securely bound, and borne away to a 
cavern. It is full of gold and gems, and there, fortunately, still living, is 
the Circassian girl—the naturalist’s love since first he saw her. Together 
the two wait, expecting every moment that the blood of one or both 
will be sucked, and meantime they watch the spider, of whom this is the 
personal appearance, or a part of it: 


into “ The golden 
will not be 


“ The spider's shape was full a fathom long. 
Two parts it had, the fore part, head and breast ; 
The hinder part, the trunk. The first was black, 
But all the last was covered with short hair, 
Yellow and fine. Eight sprawling legs adhered 
To his tough breast. Eight eyes were in his head, 
Two in the front, and three on either side ; 
They had no eyelids, and were never closed, 
Protected by a strong transparent nail. 
His pincers grew between his foremost eyes— 
Were toothed like saws, were venomous, and sharp, 
With claws on either end.” 


Luckily for the naturalist, while he is bitterly thinking that he ought 
to have staid in his own happy home and left foreign insects in peace, his 
foot strikes against an old sword, and with this he kills his enemy. 


» +, « eee 
Clasped once again his daughter to his breast. 
Down from the hill we fetched the spider slain, 
And I to science gave these simple facts: 
Spiders have no antennex, therefore rank 
Not with the insects. As they breathe with gills 
Beneath the body, they possess a heart.” 


4 


Fame as a naturalist thus won, wealth in his grasp—for the gold is, of 
course, left to the destroyer of the monster—the hero offers himself to the 
heroine, and they are happily married. 





Merico and the United States. Their Mutual Relations and Common 
Interests. By Gorham D. Abbott, LL.D. (G. P. Putnam and Son, New 
York.}—This book is the work of a book-maker rather than of a writer, 
and it has the usual faults of its class. Its style is fatiguingly stilted, and 
its matter is as bad as its style. A good work on Mexico has long been 
wanted. A well-written work that should take up the history of that 
unfortunate country at the rising of Hidalgo (1810) and present an intelligi- 
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ble account of its political severance from Spain, and of its revolutions and 
wars down to the present day, would be warmly welcomed and bring 
profit to its publisher and reputation to its author. But it would be in 
vain that any one would search through Mr. Abbott’s work for anything 
like a clear relation of these events. At page 41 we obtain a glimpse of 
Hidalgo, and one might imagine himself entering upon such a narrative ; 
but suddenly, without warning or warrant, the author must dash into the 
origin of the great American idea, and give us a remorseless recital of the 
conquest and early history of Great Britain, with which end in view he 
quotes Macaulay and the American Declaration of Independence without 
stint. The reader may turn to the pages between the forty-third and the 
forty-seventh for proof of this. Through all the first portion of the book 
Dr. Robertson, Mr. Hallam, Waddington, Mosheim, Hume, and the records 
of the Council of Trent are liberally drawn upon, not much to the satisfaction 
of the reader, however great his respect for authorities, who would like a lit- 
tle information concerning modern Mexico. The worst of it is that Mr. 
Abbott's authorities are used, and ill used, to cover his own defects of 
knowledge ; he does not appear to have had the advantage of travel in 
Mexico, nor of familiarity with its language, its institutions, or its history, 
except at second-hand; and of his ability to make his authorities do duty 
for himself we may learn something by hearing him quote Las Casas and 
the Bishop of Chiopas without appearing to be aware that they are one 
and the same.person. 

As to the author's style, description could only with great difficulty do 
it justice. He is his own best interpreter. Here is one of his grand 
strokes—by the way, he is never done striving for effect: “If there had 
been no continent for Columbus to discover, there would have been, from 
Spain westward to Japan, one vast, unbroken waste of waters, covering 
more than two hundred degrees of longitude and an area of some fourteen 
thousand square miles.” Again: “The Eastern portals face the rising 
sun, stand vis-d-vis to Europe, and the golden gates of the West are open- 
ing wide towards Asia and Oceanica.” Speaking of the late European in- 
tervention in Mexico as a “drama in all its acts to the final exreunt omnes 
which has thrilled the world,” he says: “ But more than that, there was a 
mighty arriéere pensée behind the scenes. It was the game of ‘all the Cex- 
sars.’ It was the ‘Old World’ defying the institutions of the New. And 
if they had vanquished what they defied, the results in their vast propor. 
tions would have outstripped all the schemes that popes, emperors, or 
conquerors of past ages ever dreamed of. They would have changed the 
destiny of the New World, and an overwhelming reflex tidal wave of 
despotism would have rolled back over the nations of the Old World.” 

When we deduct the numerous pages of irrelevant quotation from Rob- 
ertson, Hallam, Waddington, Mcsheim, Hume, and many others—good 
authorities certainly, but away from home in modern Mexico—the long bio_ 
graphical notice of Juarez borrowed from Col, Church (65 pp.), that of Ro- 
mero from a Swiss publication (11 pp.), several chapters from Abbé Domeneck 
(55 pp.), sketches of the revolutions of England, France, Spain, and 
America, together with various constitutions and proclamations, there is 
really very little left of the book, and that little not its best. 





Vingt Ans d@’Evil. Par Marco Antonio, Ancien Emigré Vénitien. 
(Paris. 1868.)—The full name of the author of this curious little book is 
Marco Antonio Canini—a name not entirely unknown in the literary world, 
thanks to s6me petty contributions to comparative philology. We may 
add that the linguistic abilities and acquirements of the writer are evi- 
dently such that had he devoted to his favorite science a considerable part 
of the time spent in political vagabondage, he might now occupy a conspic- 
uous place among the savans of his country, instead of being merely an 
‘‘ex-refugee,” without any other title to the gratitude of his nation or of 
mankind but that which he founds on a number of abortive attempts at con- 
spiracies against Austria and Turkey. Asa professional demagogue—who 
could not refrain from agitating even in Venice against Manin, while Rad- 
etzky was at the gate, and thereby incurred the persecution of the Venetian 
patriot—as “entreprencur d'affaires révolutionnaires en Turquie ’—as 
preacher, mostly in secret, of a “mouvement symphone et synchrone” of 
all the peoples subject to the House of Hapsburg and the Sultan—he spent 
most of the seventeen years which elapsed between the fall of republican 
Rome in 1849 and the deliverance of his native city in 1866 in adventurous 
and, we may believe him, often perilous peregrinations through Greece, 
the islands of the Archipelago, Asia Minor, Thrace, Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, only occasionally returning to Italy. Hete playing the doctor, 
there the great patriot and statesman ; here dealing in groceries, and there 
serving as hand on a boat or begging ; here publishing songs of adulation, 











and there inflammatory articles—in Greek, Roumanian, or Italian—asgo. 
ciating now with Constantinopolitan cut-throats and Greek klephts, and 
now conspiring, or attempting to conspire, with no less personages than 
Kossuth, Klapka, Garibaldi, Canaris, Garashanin, Prince Michael of Servia, 
and even Cavour and Victor Emanuel—he, of course, more than once 
exposed himself to serious dangers, and no less often enjoyed the sweets 
of fortunate escapes, until the great political changes wrought by the war 
of 1866 made the continuation of his adventurous career almost as aimless 
as it had been useless. That such it was, Marco Antonio is far from 
acknowledging ; for few books are written in a strain of greater and more 
constant self-admiration than his. To believe him, the name of Mareo 
Antonio ought to stand in history side by side with the names of Garibald; 
and Mazzini, and decidedly to rank above those of Cavour, Ricasoli, and 
Manin. Manin, indeed, he works hard to depreciate in the eyes of posterity. 
His “true republicanism ” revolts at the idolatrous respect paid by his com. 
patriots to the memory of his ancient foe. It does not prevent him, how. 
ever, from treating Victor Emanuel and other non-republicans with impar. 
tiality. On the whole, what he says of men, nations, and political condi. 
tions is not devoid of instruction ; while all he narrates of his own under- 
takings, adventures, and associations is so peculiarly colored as to preclude 
the danger of too much belief on the part of the reader, even of him to 
whom everything Bulgarian, Croat, Roumanian, Transylvanian, Servian. 
or Turkish is worse than Greek. The reader who is tolerably well jn. 
formed concerning affairs and tendencies of the communities just east and 
west of the Adriatic, and north and south of the Balkan, will find the 
“Twenty Years of Exile” both amusing and instructive ; to the ordinary 
reader it must appear a bewildering maze of strange reminiscences and 
barbarous incongruities. 





The Metaphors of St. Paul. By John T. Howson, D.D., Dean of Ches 
ter. (New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1868.)—The promise of this 
book is much greater than its performance. The widely-leaded pages have 
little on them in more senses than one. Dr. Howson has been a student of 
Paul for many years, and in connection with Conybeare has given us an 
excellent life of the apostle. The cause of his present failure is, therefore. 
probably due to the intrinsic poverty of his subject quite as much as toany 
lack of ability on his part. The only thing really proved by our author is 
that the apostle’s metaphors were—what Lowell says all metaphors 
should be—“ windows and not blinds.” Their meaning is so plain that 
they really need no explanation. The well-known obscurity of Paul's 
style resides elsewhere than here ; here all is clearness and transparency. 
The subject is treated under four heads, namely: Roman Soldiers, Classi 
cal Architecture, Ancient Agriculture, Greek Games. At the outset wi 
are told that to understand Paul’s metaphors it is necessary to understand 
the peculiar circumstances from which they are drawn ; but as the dis- 
cussion advances this fails to appear until we come to the last chapter. 
The military metaphors, the agricultural, the architectural, are anything 
but local in their coloring. Of course the military metaphors do no: antici- 
pate the invention of gunpowder, but they might have arisen in any por 
tion of the ancient world, nor is it necessary to suppose that they grew out 
of Paul’s unpleasant relations with the Roman soldiery. The agricultural 
and architectural metaphors are decidedly universal in their character ; 
in fact, under the titles Ancient Agriculture and Classical Architecture we 
have hardly a word spoken on either of these subjects. The chapter on 
the Greek games is much more satisfactory. Imagery, borrowed from the 
foot race especially, is seen to be everywhere in requisition. It is of a sort 
that needs no explanation, but the careless reader would not be apt to no- 
tice how much of the apostle’s language is purely figurative without some 
such reminder as the closing chapter contains. Dr. Howson is sometimes 
amusingly uncritical. St. Paul speaks of grafting the cultivated olive 
with the wild, and the doctor tells us that Paul knew that such a thing 
was never done. “ Boys notice all such things.” Again, on the question, 
“Does Ged take care for oxen ?’—whatever the Dean of Chester may 
think on this point, it is very certain that the apostle’s way of thinking was 
quite different from Mr. Bergh’s; but because Jesus said, “ Not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without our Father,” the good Dean finds an argu 
ment @ fortiori where it is certain that nothing of the sort ever wa* 
intended. 





Our Acre and its Harvest: Historical Sketch of the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society of Northern Ohio. By Mary Clark Brayton and Ellen F. Terry. 
(Cleveland Herald Office. 1869.)\—When anybody feels unusually de- 
pressed or disheartened by watching the performances of “the men 
inside politics,” he cannot possibly resort to a better remedy than 
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even ten minutes’ perusal of any of the many printed records of 
the operations of the Sanitary Commission or of its branches or feed- 
ers. If he fails to be cheered and consoled by it, he may rely 
upon it that there is something wrong in his mental or moral con- 
stitution. We have one of these volumes just published before us now 
—we had supposed the last had appeared long ago—telling the story of 
the work done by the women of Northern Ohio in their Soldiers’ Aid 
Society, having its headquarters at Cleveland. The society was 
composed of and managed throughout by women; and of what 
their work was some idea may be formed when we say that they 
issued bedding, clothing, hospital furniture and surgeons’ supplies, diet 
and delicacies to the value of $982,481 25; that they kept accurate ac- 
counts, which bore auditing; that there was hardly an honest means of 
raising money to which they did not resort—fairs, concerts, exhibitions, lec- 
tures, begging ; and, to crown all, that they kept a small farm, which has 
given the name to their book. The authors of the history —Misses Mary 
Clark Brayton and Ellen F. Terry—have let our esteemed friends, “the 
reportorial corps,” into their pages a little too often, and have consequently 
marred the description of some very interesting incidents; but the narra- 
tive, nevertheless, of the way in which the blind enthusiasm of 1861 grew 
into the organized, disciplined, and really scientific work of 1865, is one of 
those tales which, we confess, we never read without great dimness of 
vision, and without finding our faith in the future of the country strength- 
ened, our normal hatred of “ the men inside politics ” reduced to contempt, 





and the broad prairies and the inexhaustible mineral resources and untold 
water-power of cur common country sinking into insignificance, in our 
minds ; for no nation boasting the men and women of whom these sani- 
tary histories tell can ever be utterly confounded or brought to naught, 
though their food were wild berries and their pillows were stone. 
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SABIN & SONS’ 
American Bibliopolist 
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oF New ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
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CATALOGUE oF New and Otp Books, which accompanies 
each number. Notices of Rare or Curious Books, and the 
Notes and Queries upon American subjects, will be inter- 
esting to every one. - 


J. SABIN & SONS, Publishers, 
84 Nassau Street, New York. 








3.8. & Son have recently received a very valuable Col- 
lection of American Boo ps the finest eyer offered 
for gale. Many of the volumes are illustrated with exira 
plates, and superbly bound. 
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New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I. 
FLACC’S 
EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 


Three Seasons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine- 
Culture, Vine Disease and its Cure, Wine-Making and 
Wines — Red and White, Wine-Drinking as affecting | 
ao and Morals.. By William J. Flagg. 12mo, cloth, 


From the New York Hvening Post. 


‘A pleasant, gossipy book of travels thro those por- 
tions of France rarely visited by tourists, wih fresh =. 
tures, touches of historical lore, glim of ancient cha- 
teaux buried in trees, of the queer characters one mects 
with in a diligence, of rural amusements, of firesides in the 
inn kitchens, of quaint customs and odd sayings, and all 
related in a simple, natural way, with here and there a | 
touch of humor, must always be acceptable to the general | 
reader. He holds the book lightly in his hand, as if he | 
could lay it down at any moment; but he does not lay it | 
down—a smile lingers on his lips and he enjoys it to the | 
last page. 

“Such a book is the one now before vs: and if this were | 
its only merit we should say no more. But interwoven | 
with the narrative of travel are some tions, hints, 
and thoughts, drawn from acute observation, which en- 
hance the value of the book ten—-or, rather, ten times ten— | 
fold. His theme is, Vine-Culture in Europe, His object | 
is touse the } experience of the Old World in this branch 
of science for the promotion of vine-culture in America. 
Thus, like a true master, he makes his narrative pleasant 
to attract readers ; his description of vine-culture in Europe 
minute, accurate, and valuable ; and the application of his 
suggestions to our own methods of this growing branch of 
home industry he leaves to the sagacity of the reader to use 
or to improve upon. 

“There is probably no person better qualified in this 
country to te upon this subject.” 


II. 


Thackeray’s Virginians. 


THE VIRGINIANS, a Tale of the Last Century. With 

an ogee ae own Illustrations. Complete in One Vol- 
ume, with nearly 150 Engravings. 8vo, paper, price 75 
cents. 


The following are among the Tlustrations: 

A Welcome to Old England—The Family Pew—The Tutor 
in Trouble—A_ Stepfather in Prospect—George's Secre- 
tary at War—The Wilderness—Dancing Lesson—Gumbo 
astonishes the Servants’ Hall—Gather ye Rosebuds 
while ye ~~ Ministering Angel—W elcome—Fare- 
well—The ctionary-Maker—The Ruling Passion— 
Preaching and Practice—A Lay Sermon—A V ice-Queen— 
A Rencontre in Fleet Street—Bad News from Tunbridge 
—A Fainting Fit—Harry is Presented to a Great Person- 
age—A Pair of Old Acquaintances—An Apparition— 
“Whose Voice is that?"—A Prisoner—A Presentation 
to Madam Esmond—A Young Reproba' made 
much of—Macbeth and Lad *s Friends 
—Bon Jour, mon Ami—Hetty's Miagi 
the Boats—Behind Montague House—Mr. 
sented to his Sister-in-Law—Master Miles Warri n— 
A Great Lady—The Patron—Miles’s Whistle—Flat Re- 
pa go Manor—Arbitrium Aure 
—A Rehea George, my Lady, and their Master. 


*,* Harnrern & Brotuers have also just ready a New 





Whitney (Prof. J. D.), The Yo-Semite Guide-Book..... 


| are bound in neat flexible or fancy board covers. 


Edition of VANITY FAIR, uniform with the VIRGIN 
JANS, to be followed immediately by New Editions of 
Thackeray's other Novels, illustrated by the Author, at 
correspondingly low prices. 

From the Buffalo Advertiser. 

“ The Messrs, Harper are supplying a great deal of good 
reading just now ‘dog cheap’—at less than cost, in fact 
They have issued all the novels of Cuarurs Reape at ridi- 
culously low prices, and now they are doing the same with 
THACKERAY'S Works. . . . ‘Vanity Fair’ is cheaper 
by far than any book of the same size, weight, and quality 
of material could be sold at before the war, though paper 
was so much cheaper then than now. It is far below the 
actual manufacturing cost. . . . We like to see every 
thing, books especially, and good books like the one fn 
question, sold at the smallest profit.” 

*,* Harper & Brotnrens will send cither of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


LIGHT LITERATURE FOR SUMMER READING 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Railway Library Editions 
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80 cents per volume. 
. 50 cents per volume. 
. $100 per volume. 





The above editions are well printed on good paper, and 
They 
are convenient and portable in size, and are especially 
adapted for the use of Tourists and Travellers. They wil! 
be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 
the price. 
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Moxruty Recorp: ‘Order of the Eastern Star ‘’— 
Origin of Freemasonry in Massachusetts—Difference be- 
tween T-dum and T-dee—African or Prince Hal) Grand 
Lodge. CORRESPONDENCE: Masonic Conservatism— 
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114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O, 
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COMPLETION OF 
AUERBACH’S “VILLA ON THE RHINE.” 


NOW READY, 
AUERBACH’S “VILLA ON THE RHINE.” 


I. Standard Library Edition.—Two volumes, cloth, uniform with American edition of ‘ Black Forest Villa 
Tales * and “ On the Heights.” Price $1 75 per vol. II. Pocket Edition.—Four parts, paper, uniform with the Tauch- 
nitz edition of On the Heights,” 50 cents per part. ILI, Globe Edition.—12mo, cloth, 1 vol., $2. 

AUERBACH’S “‘BLACK FOREST VILLACE TALES.” 
Uniform with the author's edition of ‘‘ The Villa,” $1 50. 


SPIELHACEN.—-PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. 
* Price $1 75. 
‘A beautiful and adequate rendering, by one of our most accomplished scholars, of a book which has io superior 
n German romance for its enthusiastic and lively descriptions, and for the dignity and the tenderness with which its 
ceading characters are invested.”-—N. Y. Bvening Post. 
** One of the best of modern German novelists.".—Saturday Review. 
TAINE.-ITALY (FLORENCE AND VENICE). 


Translated by Joun DurRAND. 8vo (uniform with “‘ Rome and Naples *), $2 50. 
** One feels at moments as if before this writer there had been no critics, no travellers, observers, or esthetic inquisi- 


tors."’—Nation. 
MENTAL PHOTOCRAPHS.—AN ALBUM. 
8vo, cloth, $1 50. 
This album contains copies of a series of questions, with blanks for answers, the whole calculated to preserve the 
** mental photographs ”’ of friends. 
Some very brief and crude manuscript albums on this system have lately afforded much amusement in some cir- 
cles, here and in Burope, and have never failed to entertain all, young or old, grave or gay, to whose attention they have 


been brought. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 45! Broome Street, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA. 





Now REaApy, 
THE JULY NUMBER 


OF 
oF = © 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
CONTAINING THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” 
A NEW NOVEL OF GREAT INTEREST. 
By AnrHony TROLLOPE, 


Tuis DAY PUBLISHED : 
THE YO-SEMITE CGUIDE-BOOK. 


An elegantly printed and illustrated volume describing the 
Yo-Semite Valley and other interesting features of the 
scenery of California, with minutely detailed and ac- 
curate Maps of the region described. Bound in cloth. 
Price, currency, $5. 


Author of “* Phineas Finn,” ** Orley Farm,” ** The Claver- 
ings,’ “ The Belton Estate,” etc. 
WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. 
*,* For Sale at all the Book and News Stores. 
Subscription, $4; Single Number, 35 cents. 


ALSO, 


Palzontology of California, Vol. Il.; and 
—— of the Vicinity of the Bay of San 
rancisco. 
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Yearly | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. | 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


Alford’s Creek Testament. | 
ABRIDGED. 
By Brapiry H. ALrorp, M.A., etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $4. 
The Lives of St. Louis and Calvin. 
By M. Gutzor, author of “History of Civilization in 
Europe.’ Dlustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $2. 


Baker's Eight Years’ Wanderings in | 
Ceylon. 
By Sir Samurt Wuitre Baker, author of “The Albert 
N'yanza,”’ “‘Cast Up by the Sea,” etc. 16mo, illus- 
trated, extra cloth, $1 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon. 


By Sir Samvue. W. Baker, author of ** Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, extra cloth, 
$1 50. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The above and other publications of the’Survey sold at 
retail and furnished to the Trade by 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
| 471 Broadway, New York, 
to whom apply for circular containing list of published 
volumes, maps, etc., and their prices, 

J. D. WHITNEY, State Gro.oaist. 


ROSSINT'S SUBLIME MASS, 


“MESSE SOLENNELLE.” 


JusT PUBLISHED, 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED AMER- 
ICAN EDITION. THE ONLY EDITION CON- 
TAINING ENGLISH WORDS IN ADDI- 

TION TO THE LATIN. 


Arranged with full piano accompaniment, to which is 
added on each page a score for Cabinet Organ or Harmo- 
nium, a combination producing a fine orchestral effect. 

The ** MESSE SOLENNELLE” is now being performed 
in the principal cities of Europe, to the universal admira- 

. tion of the musical world, who have been anxiously await- 
ing its publication. 

Price, in paper, $1 60; boards, $2; cloth, $2 50. Sent 

| post-paid on receipt of the price. : 
(The price of the foreign copy is more than double this 
edition, and contains only the Latin words.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


With English Notes. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE 


CHR. SCHMIDT has just published the first English 
Translation of one of 


Bernstein’s Popular Works on Natural 
Science, 

FOR PRACTICAL USE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

The volume just issued treats of the Proper Food for 
Man, Meteorology, the Wonders of Astronomy, the Weight 
of the Earth, Light, Distance, etc. 

The works of Bernstery, of which this is one, have been 
pubiished in five different languages in Europe, in repeated 
editions. 

*,* Mailed to any addresss on receipt of price. 
$1; Paper, 75 cents. Address 


CHR. SCHMIDT, Publisher, 
39 Centre Street, New York. 











| PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS, ANDBIND 
THEM YOURSELF. 


The Eureka Self-Binder 
Is simple, and binds stronger and better than a book. No. 
| 6 is adapted to the Nation. Price $1 25; or, if sent by 
mail, $1 50. 
Address 


Cloth, 


SCHUMANN & LATHAM, 
18 Dey Street, New York. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED SaturDAY, JunE 12, By 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & co., 
WOMEN’S SUFFRACE: 
THE REFORM AGAINST NATURE. 


By Horace BusuneE.y, D.D. 
DVO BI i ao oss snips cabindnthe bo 04505) 00050400000. $1 50 





This work will be recognized as one of the most note. 
worthy contributions yet made to the discussion of t),, 
question to the consideration of which it is devoted It 
opens with a preliminary chapter, in which the question 
at issue is stated with characteristic force and clearnes< 
Dr. Bushnell then takes the ground that there is no right 
of suffrage absolute in man or woman, and in the nex: 
place proceeds to argue that women are not created or 
called to govern—a position which he shows is abundantly 
sustained by Christian doctrine. He then discusses some 
subtle mistakes of feeling and argument, and concludes )y 
summing up the report of history, and by sketching some 
of the results that would surely follow the concession of 
suffrage to women. 


Just PUBLISHED: 
A GRAPHIC HISTORICAL 


WATERLOO: 


A SEQUEL TO THE CONSCRIPT OF 1813. 


TALE, 


By Erc MANN-CHATRIAN. 
1 vol. 12mo, uniform with “‘ Madame Thérése” and © The 

Conscript,”’ with six full-page illustrations, price $1 50. 

CriticaL Notices. 

“The charm of these works is their entire freedom from 
that straining after effect which characterizes the modern 
novel. We seem not to be reading fiction at all, and the 
characters take hold of us as living creatures, while the in 
cidents, however tragical or imposing, are told in a style 
as far as possible removed from the sensational.’—. )’ 
Evening Post. 

“Written in a style of great simplicity, and with much 
dramatic force.""-—Hvening Chronicle (Pittsburg). 

“The story of the battle of Waterloo is given for the 
thousandth time, but it can never cease to be interesting.” 
—Springfleld Republican. 


By tHe SAME AvuTuors: 


Madame Therese; 8, Tie VoLunterRs or 2 
By MM. ErckMANN-CHATRIAN. With ten full-page 
illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 


The Conscript. By MM. Erckmann-Cuarnias 
With eight full-page illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, price 
$1 50. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: 


THEIR RELATIONS AND CLAIMS. 


By Rev. Rurvus Anperson, D.D., LL.D., 


Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


‘The work is written in a simple and pleasing style, 
and the appendix contains much statistica) informatio 
concerning missionary societies not to be elsewhere o 
tained.”—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 

“The book contains much that is valuable concerning 
the history of missione to the heathen from apostolic 
times to the present day; and many observations showing 
the good results of missionary labor.’’—Springfleld Repu! 
lican. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WON- 
DERS. 
Wonders of Heat. Ninety illustrations. #1 5v. 
Wonders of Optics. Seventy illustrations. #1 0. 
Thunder and Lightning. Thirty-nine illu- 
trations. $1 50. 


-MAX MULLER’S CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 


SHOP. 2 vols. $5. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 
edition.) $3. 

PROFESSOR PORTER’S HUMAN INTELLECT. ®. 

PRESIDENT HOPKINS’S LOVE AS A LAW. $1 %. 

DR. BUSHNELL’S MORAL USES OF DARK 
THINGS. $2. 

CONSTANCE AYLMER. $1 50. 

DAY’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. $2 2. 


These books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of the price by the publishers, 


_ CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


(Complete 
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to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 
particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





10.00 ER 

ag -) yee g PAY. SYARA TEEO. 
makes tf ry ; as ire - “Bork sI0s shaw the 
ae 8 equal in ev an 
Machine ever invented. arranted ted. for five 


yore. for sircular. ‘aaereis Jounson, CLarK & 
, Boston, Maes., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louie, Mo. 





“The Nation” Abroad. 


Moet pal journsl-of acknowledged wer and respect- 
ability Lowson Times. Ps 
AGENTS. 
“a Brrram.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 


© mmiiidi. —Vérésoff & Garrignes, Place Bel-Air, 


Geneva. 

IraLty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di 8 a, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co., 5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Fior. 
ence, 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 
Established in 1847, by E. E. 2 eee, M.D., 
oa. Northampion, Mass, Number limited - 


MTSErEnEvee® Boston: Jacob low, M.D.; Edward 
ida, M.D.; John aD. ; Hi. J. ‘Bigelow, 
. Brooklyn: Cc. A Mitchell, BM. 


RAVEN & ” RBG 


(ESTABLISHED 1829), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAED AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
Wanrrrnooms: 646 B +g WN. Y. 














We aro offering our 


D LR ORY MS, LECTURE COMMITTEES, 
onecien AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU is wn aed 


re engagements with 
iam throughout the coun’ The 
gine list includes Justin eran Coy 
Morning the Rev. 


ark Twain, 
Robert Laird Collier, Edwin P. Whipp, ol Olive. ‘ibe 
Cha, Dr Benson J storian ge 
4 Ww emaan, Soh J. Pinkerton, and Saad 
cuore: whout nemes in the circular. 
NO NO CHARGE WHATEVER TO LECTURE CoM. 
ttended to. Send for Circnlar te 
ly al 
APR MEIORN 


My heey BUREAU, 
Street, New York City. 


Jaurs K. Maps 
8. Eee Guareax, “<r Associate Directors. 
P. 0. Box No. 6; 


lanes 1k. Bas 


naa ‘Srcaniran Prot k 
actch Felice Quines. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

WHE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL. 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 





HANOVER _ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Cash Capital, - - $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1869, 250,682 28 
Total Assets, - - < $650,682 28 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
L REMSEN decen — 





AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES pa A MIXTURE CASSI- 





} FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPL 
ILK Diuiss GOODS. 

ELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PU PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD=H. ARNOLD & SOM, 
102 Franklin Street, New York, 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston, 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelpbia. 


| CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore, 
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The Nation. 
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STEM-WINDING heal WATCHES. 


of American in- 
Coens. Ae tear onal tote te Perfecipie and Amish, they 
be Ty apne nee ma han any watch of 
An examir:tion of our large assortment 


pms solicited. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beantifal in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 








Trade Mark | Trade Mark 
for for Bw 
Electro- 
STERLING. Silver. Plate. going, 





We send our Illustrated Price List of 


Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


MARVIN. & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut, Bt., Philadelphia. 


Principal Warehouses: {mi 
08 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a liberal and practical education 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary. of the Facuity, Boston. 





STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


Sy school founded 1850. With a limited number. 
ent is given to 





specie a unneual attention to individual 


liarities. 
Priced ea orl Boating Ample including Military Drill, Gym- 
and Boati groan , ‘i Iding pa 
a nes oper complete — toy respect. 8 fitted for 
Coll lege, business, = Point, Sipenpelle. Cl lars with 
sent on &) 
W. C. WILLCO Ma, PRINCIPAL, Stamford, Conn. 





COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- | 
lence for sale by first-class druggists | 


and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 


backward or timid | 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 





kinds of work. Excepting a few cents for a thread-spring, 
it has cost nothing for repairs during all that time.—Mre. 
E. L. Walworth, Eatontown, N. J. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 





STEPHEN CROWELL 
resident. 


PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 
WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 


REMOVED TO 


| 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York 
(Berween Broapway snp Nassav). 


QPRING SUITS J 3 AND OVEROOATS, 
QPRING surts J TS “AND D OVERCOATS 
of material. 
GPRING suITs’ AND’ OVERCOATS, 
SPRING": 2 SUITS AN S AND D OVERCOATS. 
SUIT 
GPRING SUITS A AND OVERCOATS. 
ae Stirs A AND OVERCOATS, 


PRING SUITS ANI AND OVERCOATS. 


in Cashmeres and Flannels. 

raat “SUITS AND a ~~ so 
Suite in Silk Mixtures and Tri 

2 ewghs tee oo AND OVERCOATS. 
ts in Scotch Tweeds. 

eae SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 


QPRING SUITS AND Ov D OVERCOATS. 
Suits in Linen Dri 
GPRING SUITS AND D OVERCOATS. 


2, 
GPRING SUITS 8 for BOY vand YOUTH. 


GPRING SUITS for for BOYS a and YOUTH. 
and Youth’s Dress Sui 

GPRING ‘SUITS for BOYS oa YOUTH. 
The most useful and becoming 

GPRING SUITS for BOYS “end YOUTH. 

The Bismark and Garibaldi Suit. 

GPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 

Braided and Embroidered 


Suite 
SPRING | SUITS for BOYS and + TOUTE. 
and Marseilles S 
QPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 
Boys’ Suits $6, $8, $10, $12, $15 to $20. 

NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, PRICE 
LIST, and SAMPLES OF GOODS mailed free on applica- 
tion. Gentlemen in all parts of the country are ordering 
clothing direct from FREEMAN & BURR with entire 
' satisfaction. Perfect fitting guaranteed in all cases. 


FREEMAN & BURR 
Kk REMOVED TO 
188 anv 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 








For fifteen years I have been using a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine with the greatest satisfaction. I have 
never had any difficulty with it, and have used it on all 


Offices, 12 and 14 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And {73 Broadway, New York. 
INSURES AGAINST LOSS B OCEAN MARINE 
AND INLAND NAVIGATION TRANSPORTA- 
JN RISKS. 
CaPITAln. = <> - = + $1,000,000 00 ;} 
SuRPLUS, - - . 590,568 38 
ASSETS, - + = = = 1,590,568 38 


es 


on 
= 





—S= 





NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


‘BRANCH OFFICE: 


First National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


’ To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H, CLARKE, President. 


‘| JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 


mittee, 


| HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 


This y, onal in ite character, off rea- 
son of its Low Rates of freien hy New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 


JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 ee ane Feet Deak 
. Building, are General for this ~ mong with D.C. 
big and J. U. ap) or 
on the favorable = w 
cae 





BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 
ey ae tg, oe aly 
| Sad Wocae, conapantly reasived, 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y., 
Will be opened for Summ: er Boarders on Monday, July 5. 


, Special terms to large families with children. Ad 
REV. ALONZO FLACK. 





Safes to let by the National Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 


safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 


| cartties of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, 


Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de- 
scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by this: 


' Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 


ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to - 
each tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault om 








Tue Nation Press, 27 Ross Sraext, New York. 











